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Abstract 
Latino male students are disproportionately represented in special education programs 
at a local level in Oregon. Culturally responsive education (CRE) can be used to 
address disproportionate rates of placement in special education programs for 
culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. This research filled a research 
gap by utilizing the voices of Latino male students in special education at the middle 
school level. In combination with phenomenological inquiry, this study used 
testimonio, as a means of gaining insight into disproportionate placement rates of 
Latino males in special education while relying on the voice of participants as 
empirical data. Seven Latino male students were each interviewed twice to (a) 
identify student perceptions of culturally responsive education, (b) define the students’ 
academic identity, and (c) to explore students’ view of race, ethnicity, and gender. 
Interviews were coded and analyzed using deductive codes to identify features of 
CRE, and inductive codes to determine aspects of students’ academic identity and 
views on race, ethnicity, and gender. Student perceptions indicated a superficial 
representation of CRE, though participants did not perceive the lack of CRE to be 
negative. Secondly, participants had developed a complex academic identity that was 
characterized by clashes between their own academic performance and messages from 
school about what defines a successful educational experience. Finally, participants 
did not exhibit critical thinking about the impact that race or ethnicity had on their 
education. This study concluded that schools and districts need to invest in CRE 
through critically investigating the equity in their current practices, providing training 
opportunities for staff, adjusting the curriculum, offering dual language programming, 


and integrating families and community members. Finally, schools need to teach 


ill 


students how to think critically about social justice related issues so that they are able 


to develop into agents of social change. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 

In a world where everything moves so quickly around us, the field of education 
can feel as if it is crawling to change. With policy makers, parents, and educators 
themselves stuck in an idea of “real school,” based on conceptions of their lived 
experiences, it can be a struggle to move beyond textbooks, raised hands, and students 
sitting quietly in rows (Metz, 1989). Remaining caught up in old models is 
problematic. As the rest of the world changes, education finds itself stuck in the 
tension between innovation and tradition; stuck in a system that may not be entirely 
prepared to educate based on the needs of a new generation. Our expectation for 
schools has become more inclusive, perhaps without proper preparation to act 
(LeDoux, Graves, & Burt, 2012; McCray & HcHatton, 2012). The children sitting in 
classrooms today come from more diverse cultural backgrounds, and live in realities 
far from rows and raised hands (Colby & Ortman, 2015; McFarland et al., 2017). 
Educators today must prepare multicultural classrooms that are not only represented of 
the faces of students, but in the pedagogy and curriculum that maintain the pulse of the 
classroom. The consequence of failing to provide an experience that feels relevant is 
unconnected students, less likely to find value and success in the system, leading to 
limited opportunities as adults (Byrd, 2016; Cammarota, 2008; Irizarry, 2007). Ina 
system that fails to celebrate the rich cultural diversity of students, it is the status quo 
that begins to shape student achievement (Halx, 2014; Rios & Galicia, 2013). 

A report released in March of 2015 by the U.S. Census Bureau predicted we 
will have a minority majority population in American public schools by 2020. By the 
year 2044, the American population as a whole will follow this same pattern. Within 


the growing minority population, Latino/a representation is of notable importance. 


The Condition of Education (2017), an annual report put out by the U.S. Department 
of Education in conjunction with the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
highlighted the growth of the Latino/a ethnic group specifically in contrast with falling 
percentages of both White and Black students in public schools. “In fall 2014, the 
percentage of students enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools who were 
White was less than 50% for the first time and represents a decrease from 58% in fall 
2004. In contrast, the percentage who were Latino/a increased from 19 to 25% during 
the same period” (McFarland et al., 2017, p. 102). In the state of Oregon, the number 
of White students enrolled in public schools declined by 16% in an 11 year period, 
where the Latino/a population increased by 11% (Office of Civil Rights, 2017). As 
shifts are defined in demographic data, there is an increasing demand to focus 
educational research and policy on the success of our young Latino/a children. 

In President Obama’s Farewell Address to the American people, he highlighted 
this sentiment within the context of immigration, “If we’re unwilling to invest in the 
children of immigrants, just because they don’t look like us, we will diminish the 
prospects of our own children — because those brown kids will represent a larger and 
larger share of America’s workforce” (Obama, 2017, para. 25). Without an 
investment from schools, responding to the implications on student need in a 
demographic shift, the results will have consequences for society as a whole. If 
children from diverse backgrounds are not given the opportunity to learn in an 
environment that honors, values, and respects their culture, there is a risk of missed 
potential and errant messages, resulting in students with fixed notions of who they are 


and who they are able to become (Artiles, 2015; Cammarota, 2008). 


Indicators can be examined to hypothesize the outcomes for when our Latino/a 
children grow up to be adults. We can look to disproportionate discipline data, low 
test scores, depressed rates of graduation, and discrepant dropout figures (Cavanagh, 
Vigil, & Garcia, 2014; Garza & Soto Huerta, 2014; Lo, Correa, & Anderson, 2015). 
We can look to high instances of poverty, and being disproportionately placed in low 
performing schools with low performing teachers (Hibel, Farkas, & Morgan, 2010; 
O’Connor, DeLuca, & Fernandez, 2006; Shifrer, Muller, & Callahan, 2011). 
Examining these indicators based on race or ethnicity results in stark divides, but 
when broken down by gender, divisions in performance surface as well. It is at the 
intersection of race/ethnicity and gender that we begin to understand the unique 
circumstances of Latino males in our U.S. public schools. 

To understand a general picture of the performance of Latino males in our U.S. 
public schools, we can rely on points of data. According to the Pew Research Center 
on Hispanic Trends, in 2014, Latino/a students found themselves at the top of the drop 
out charts: 6% of Latino/a students dropped out of high school compared to 3% of 
White students, 5% of Black students, and 2% of Asian students. When looking at 
foreign born Latino/a students alone, 11% dropped out compared with 5% for those 
that were domestic born (Stepler & Brown, 2016). 

Academic performance is parsed by gender as well. As is indicated in Table 1, 
which shows the percentage of level of educational attainment for persons 25 to 29, 
Latino males fell behind both their female counterparts as well as White and Black 
males on all three levels of educational attainment (NCES, 2016). The margin with 


which Latino males in the high school attainment category alone fell behind is notable: 


5 percentage points below Latina females, and 17 percentage points below White 
males. While Black and White females graduate at higher rates than like-raced males, 
the margin separating the genders is roughly one percentage point. In contrast, Latinas 
outperform Latino males by five percentage points, five times the discrepancy of 
White or Black students (NCES, 2016). 

Table 1 


Percentage of Educational Attainment for Persons 25 to 29 by Race and Gender 





Females Males 





with at with at Females Females Males 
Leasta Leasta with at Males with with at with at 
High High Leastan atLeastan Leasta Least a 
School School Associate’s Associate’s Bachelor's Bachelor's 
Race/ethnicity Diploma Diploma Degree Degree Degree Degree 
White 96% 95% 59% 50% 46% 40% 
Black 91% 92% 35% 28% 25% 20% 
Latino/a 83% 78% 31% 23% 22% 16% 





Note. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics (2016). Digest of 
Educational Statistics. 


Discrepancies by gender and race/ethnicity exist beyond educational 
achievement. The U.S. Office of Civil Rights tracks a series of data points that can be 
looked to as indicators of student achievement, including enrollment in gifted and 
talented programs, enrollment in AP courses, SAT/ACT participation, and student 
discipline (Office of Civil Rights, 2017). Selected data is presented in Table 2, using 
most recent available from the 2011-2012 school year to highlight indications of 
achievement trends of Latino males. Because the context of this study is local, 
percentages are included for the state of Oregon as well as national. The category of 
Black is not represented in the Table 2 due to the fact that only 3% of the student 


population in Oregon were identified as Black or African American. 


Discrepancies are highlighted in Table 2 by race/ethnicity and gender in 
comparing the percentage of students represented in “total enrollment” to the 
percentage of students represented in “gifted and talented programs” or with “more 
than one out of school suspension.” For example, 65% of students in Oregon are 
White, however, 75% of students in gifted and talented programs in Oregon are White, 
showing a 10-point discrepancy of overrepresentation. The opposite effect can be 
seen for Latino/a students in gifted and talented programs in Oregon, where 21% of 
the total student population is Latino/a, however just 8% of students in gifted and 
talented programs are Latino/a, showing a 13-point discrepancy of underrepresentation 
(Office of Civil Rights, 2017). In this instance, opposed to other achievement 
indicators, Latino male students have more access to gifted and talented programs than 
Latina females. Trends of underrepresentation in access to gifted and talented 
programs are also found on the national level, but exasperated on the state level in 
Oregon, as seen in Table 2. 

While gender does not play a drastic role for Latino/as regarding access to 
gifted and talented programs, discrepancies between Latino male and Latina female 
students clearly surface in issues of discipline, as seen in the last columns of Table 2 
where in the US, Latino males are three times as likely to receive more than one out of 
school suspension than Latina females. Disproportionate representation in discipline 
data is exasperated when looking at levels for Latino males with more than one out of 
school suspension in Oregon as compared to national levels. Where Latino males 
make up only 11% of the total population in Oregon, they represent 19% of students 


who received more than one suspension in the 2012-13 school year (Office of Civil 


Rights, 2017). Suspending students has dangerous recourse, including missed time 
from class that researchers have found can lead to more dangerous consequences, such 
as disenfranchisement and also including the school-to-prison pipeline (Cavanagh et 
al., 2014; Rios & Galicia, 2013). The effects of irresponsible discipline, including 
imposing punitive measures without understanding the consequences, may affect a 
student’s outcome in their adult life (Gregory & Weinstein, 2008). 

Table 2 


Percentage of Student Populations in Gifted and Talented and with More Than One Out of 
School Suspension by Gender and Race 2011-2012 








Gifted and More than one out of 
Total Enrollment Talented Programs school suspensions 
US OR US OR US OR 
White 52% 65% 61% 75% 32% 58% 
Latino/a 24% 21% 17% 8% 20% 25% 
Male 12% 11% 8% 5% 15% 19% 
Female 12% 10% 9% 3% 5% 6% 





Note. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights (2017). 2011-2012 State and National 
Estimations. 


Placement in special education, along with discipline types and outcomes, 
serves as a predictor of successful adult life (Harry & Fenton, 2016). Harry and 
Klingner (2006) noted that once a child is placed in special education it is unlikely that 
he or she will be removed from these services. As an unintended consequence, 
students may be exposed to a less rigorous curriculum, resulting in inadvertent, but 
diminished opportunities as an adult. Artiles (2015) reminds us that the purpose of 
special education is to mitigate the effects of a student’s disability through specially 
designed curriculum to ultimately lessen the achievement gap between special 
education and general education students. Artiles’ purpose, however, is not being 
actualized. According to the 2015 Nation’s Report Card, the percentage of students 


with disabilities at the proficient level in 8" grade reading was 8% compared to 34% 


for students without disabilities. A similar trend can be seen in mathematics where 
there was a 21% gap between students with and without disabilities. The outcomes for 
students who receive special education services have actually decreased for 8" grade 
students since the test was last given in 2013 (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 2015). Further, Quinn, Rutherford, Leone, Osher, and Poirier (2005) found, 
in a national study on incarcerated youth, that the population of adolescents with 
disabilities was 33% higher in correctional facilities than in public school special 
education programs. Additionally, high school completion rates for students with 
disabilities were more than 20 percentage points lower than students without 
disabilities in the 2013-14 school year (NCES, 2015). The relationship between 
placement in special education and negative outcomes for students highlight potential 
dangers of misidentifying a student as having a disability and needing special 
education services. Unfortunately, the process of identifying students with disabilities 
in our schools leaves much to opinion and subjectivity. The subjectivity of the process 
may have an impact on racial disproportionality in that the cultural bias of an 
educational team can affect decision making (Guiberson, 2009; Harry & Fenton, 2016; 
Moreno & Gaytan, 2013). 
Racial and Ethnic Disproportionality in Special Education 

In special education, disproportionality is defined as the overrepresentation or 
underrepresentation of a subgroup relative to the presence of the subgroup in the 
population at large (National Education Association [NEA], 2007). Oswald, 
Coutinho, Best, and Singh (1999) add that disproportionality is the “extent to which 


membership in a given group affects the probability of being placed in a specific 


special disability category” (p. 198). Though research on minority students being 
disproportionately placed in special education programs began 50 years ago (Dunn, 
1968), the findings on the representation of Latino/a students in special education 
programs have yielded a range of mixed conclusions from overrepresentation to 
underrepresentation, depending on the category of disability, as well as the scope and 
location of the study (Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, & Higareda, 2005; Sullivan & Bal, 
2013). In a study of a school district in Wisconsin, Sullivan and Bal (2013) found that 
Latino students were not overrepresented in special education when compared to their 
White counterparts, however, Latinos were 55% more likely to be identified as having 
a communication disorder (p. 481). In a national study using longitudinal data, Hibel 
et al. (2010) found that Latino/a and White students were identified at an equal rate of 
9%. Contrary to many local studies, when looking nationally, they found that Latino/a 
students represented communication disorder eligibilities at a rate equal to White 
students, but had higher rates in the category of specific learning disability. Latino/a 
representation plays a unique role in the larger conversation on disproportionality in 
special education due to the variability in the research’s findings (Skiba, Poloni- 
Staudinger, Simmons, Feggins-Azziz, & Chung, 2005). 

Though the Latino representation in research has yielded mixed results, this 
study’s focus in not ethnicity alone, but the intersection with gender for Latino male 
students. When breaking down disproportionate representation, with the added layer 
of gender, a clearer picture of disproportionality begins to form for Latino males, who 
unlike their female counterparts, are more conclusively overrepresented in special 


education (Bal, Sullivan, & Harper, 2014; Hibel et al., 2010; Oswald, Best, & 


Coutinho, 2006; Skiba, et al., 2008). Miranda et al. (2014) found that in the 2012-13 
school year in Boston Public Schools, Latino males at the middle level were identified 
at a rate of 29% compared to White males at 26%. Females of this same age were 
identified 12 percentage points less than their male counterparts. In a study using 
national data, Coutinho, Oswald, and Best (2002) found that Latino males were nearly 
twice as likely to be placed into special education under the category of specific 
learning disability (7%) than Latina female students (4%). 

Disproportionality in special education placement by gender is evident in 
Oregon as well, where this study was conducted. Table 3 shows the breakdown of 
Office of Civil Rights (2017) data for students served under The Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in the 2011-2012 school year. The total percentage 
of Latino/a students served under IDEA aligns with the expected values based on 
Latino/a student enrollment, however the gender disproportionalities are evident. At 
both the state and national level, Latino males are being identified at twice the rate of 
Latina females. Unless males are biologically predisposed to having disabilities, the 
systems leading to overrepresentation must be examined to begin to remedy the issue. 
Table 5 


Percentages of Latino/a Students served under IDEA by Gender 2011-2012 








Gender US Latinos Oregon Latinos 
Male 14% 14% 
Female 7% 7% 
Total 21% 21% 





Note. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights (2017). 2011-2012 State and National 
Estimations. 


While most of the teachers who initially refer a student for special education 


are likely doing so with good intentions, there are potential and negative, unintended 
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consequences for students who are misidentified by teachers who feel as though they 
are stuck for resources on how to help a struggling student (Harry & Fenton, 2016; 
Skiba et al., 2006). Dangers of an inappropriate special education placement might 
include group misrepresentation, social stigma, and at its most perilous, holds the 
potential for unofficial racial segregation (Skiba, Artiles, Kozleski, Losen, & Harry, 
2016). Researchers have noted that there are issues with special education becoming a 
mechanism to further stratify the educational system (Harry & Fenton, 2016; Hibel et 
al., 2010), reinforcing the status quo, excluding vulnerable minority students from 
what is to be considered the great equalizer, a free and appropriate public education. 

Abundant attention has been given in educational literature to 
disproportionality of Black males, but a narrative of the current state of Latino males 
in our public schools must be provided as well, to change the current trajectory of 
ovetrepresentation in special education (Artiles et al., 2005; Cartledge, Kea, Watson, 
Oif, 2016). While the conversation around Latino males in our public school is often 
framed by low graduation rates (Behr, Marston, & Nelson, 2014; Halx & Ortiz, 2011; 
Halx 2014), looking at special education identification disproportionality can be a 
means through which we can begin to unpack some of the underlying mindset issues 
that schools have when working with Latino male students. 

While it may be impossible to understand all the various factors, indicators, 
and the interplay between them that have led to the current state of Latino males in our 
public schools, it is important to attempt to unpack these factors, so that a clearer 
picture can be painted and action taken (Skiba et al., 2016). This picture needs to be 


clear not only to those who have an understanding of Latino culture, but also to those 
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who may lack a cultural understanding, yet are in positions of power in our American 
educational system. While it may be problematic, particularly for subgroups such as 
Latino males, the majority of teachers in the United States are White females and 
many of our policy makers are also White (Patton, 2011). This mismatch is part of the 
cause of the underachievement of Latino males (Cavanagh et al., 2014). Many 
multicultural districts across the country have initiatives to hire more diverse teaching 
staffs to reflect the culture of the students in their schools (Bond, Quintero, Casey, & 
DiCarlo, 2015). Despite efforts, however, there continue to be many White women 
teaching our Brown and Black boys. 

When disproportionality is identified, because one gender, race, or ethnic 
group is not more “disabled” than another, schools should feel morally obligated to 
examine the underlying causes of disproportionality and look to research for ways to 
ameliorate this problem. Disproportionate representation by race, ethnicity, and 
gender in special education highlights racial and ethnic bias in our institutions. 
Policies and places underlying disproportionality do not exhibit overt racism, but rely 
on systems and structures that are not designed to serve culturally and linguistically 
diverse (CLD) students (NEA, 2007). 

Proclaiming that a child has a disability, suggests there is a deficit within the 
child, that something is wrong with the child, something atypical that cannot be 
remediated through general education services (NEA, 2007). What if it was not the 
child that needed to change, but rather the way in which some students, particularly 
CLD students, are included in our public schools? There is a problem in public 


education in the United States. Despite procedures and regulations attempting to 
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create neutrality in the eligibility process for special education, racial/ethnic and 
gender disproportionality are prevalent across districts in the country (Ahram, Fergus, 
& Noguera, 2011; Bal, Kozleski, Schrader, Rodriguez, & Pelton, 2014; NEA, 2007; 
U.S. Department of Education, 2016). This problem has negatively impacted many 
children and families from CLD backgrounds because of the associated dangers in 
misidentifying a child with a disability. Schools may not be properly equipped to 
create sources for education that are culturally meaningful and relevant to all students, 
including our Latino males. 
Culturally Responsive Education 

Educators and researchers have pointed to culturally responsive education 
(CRE) as a means to mediate the issue of the disproportionate placement of CLD 
students in special education programs (Cartledge & Kourea, 2008; Duncan-Andrade, 
2007; Esposito & Swain, 2009; Klingner et al., 2005). CRE increases student 
achievement (Byrd, 2016; Chun & Dickson, 2011), increases engagement 
(Christianakis, 2011; Shumate, Campbell-Whatley, & Lo; 2012) and improves 
students’ attitudes towards school (Behr, Marston, & Nelson, 2014). Based on an 
ethos of care and respect (Garza & Soto Huerta, 2014; Valenzuela, 1999), CRE has the 
power to validate the lived experiences of students (Cammarota, 2008; Ramirez & 
Jimenez-Silva 2015), engaging students in an act of education that can be 
transformative (Gay, 2000). 

Gloria Ladson Billings (1994), considered to be the seminal author in the field, 
defined CRE as "a pedagogy that empowers students intellectually, socially, 


emotionally, and politically by using cultural referents to impart knowledge, skills, 
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and attitudes" (p. 182). A second seminal author, Geneva Gay (2000), defined CRE as 
“using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and 
performance styles of ethnically diverse students to make learning encounters more 
relevant to and effective for them. It teaches to and through the strengths of these 
students” (p. 29). 

Though Ladson-Billings and Gay are seen as the seminal authors in the field of 
CRE, their ideas and opinions have roots in earlier works using terminology such as 
culturally appropriate, culturally congruent, culturally responsive, and culturally 
compatible (Ladson-Billings, 1994). This study has chosen to use the term “culturally 
responsive education.” The field of CRE is often thought of in terms of teaching and 
pedagogy (Byrd, 2016). In an attempt, however, to not limit the scope of the 
definition, the word education is used in this study to include work that is being done 
with students on individual, classroom, school, and district levels. 

Educators have called for more CRE, creating culturally responsive 
curriculum, frameworks, and programs that have the potential create more appropriate 
referrals to special education (Ford, 2012; Griner & Stewart, 2012; Klingner et al., 
2005). Despite rising attention in opinion and editorial writing, in a review of over a 
decade of research examining CRE in special education, Shealey, McHatton, and 
Wilson (2011) found that there is a lack of large scale empirical research to show the 
effects of CRE with CLD students in, or at risk of being placed in special education. 
There are, however, findings based on discrete aspects of the culturally responsive 
framework that, when compiled into a larger body of research shows that CRE is not 


only a conceptual, but also a practical approach to mediating variables that are found 
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in conjunction with disproportionality. This research is reviewed extensively in 
Chapter 2. 

Although there seems to be a growing body of research on CRE, this study has 
identified and seeks to fill a gap in the research. The body of CRE research is vast as 
it applies to African American students, but more limited in scope as it applies to 
Latino/a students (Waitoller, Artiles, & Cheney, 2010). As the search criteria for 
literature was refined based on the focus of this study, research in the field became 
limited. The intersection of gender and ethnicity as it applies to Latino males alone is 
inadequate, as well as research from the perspective of the student as opposed to the 
teacher. Lastly, there is no previous research reviewed that uses the context of special 
education to study the use of CRE with Latino males in middle school. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological inquiry was to investigate 
the perception of culturally responsive educational experiences of Latino males in 
middle school who receive special education services, as a means of gaining insight 
into disproportionate placement rates of Latino males in special education in a middle 
school in Oregon. In combination with phenomenological inquiry, the study used 
testimonio as a research method to allow for student voice, specifically the voice of 
students of color, offering an alternative perspective that is often ignored in 
educational research (Huber, 2009). 

The issue of underperforming Latino males leading to disproportionate special 
education rates is complicated (Guiberson, 2009; Skiba et al. 2016), and a student’s 


academic success cannot be boiled down to whether or not that student received 
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culturally appropriate K-12 instruction. Therefore, this study serves as part of the 
conversation on the relationship between disproportionality and CRE, with a focus on 
a subgroup at the intersection of ethnicity and gender that, particularly at the middle 
school level, is underrepresented in the literature on CRE and disproportionality. 
Keeping this in mind, the specific research questions guiding this study were: 
1. What are the perceptions of educational experiences of middle school aged, 
Latino males who have been identified for special education as they relate to 
CRE? 
2. How are students’ academic identities defined within the extent of CRE 
perceived in their educational experience? 
3. How do Latino male middle school students who have been identified for 
special education perceive race/ethnicity and gender in their educational 
experience? 
Significance of Study 

This study is significant in understanding the ways that disproportionality 
affects this specific subgroup, offering schools and districts potential solutions to 
improve outcomes for Latino male students in middle school. Specifically, the 
findings could help improve school or district special education pre-referral 
processes. Because the overrepresentation of Latinos in special education is a 
localized issue, this study will be of particular interest to school districts in the Pacific 
Northwest with similar student body demographics and rates of referral as the district 


used in the study. 
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Teachers, school administrators, and district level personnel will find this 
research unique in that it includes the voice of the young Latino male in special 
education. This is a voice that has been marginalized and silenced through a school 
system that is at mismatch with the home culture of many of these young men 
(Cavanagh et al., 2014; Chu, 2011). Teachers can use the findings of this study to 
make culturally responsive adjustments to their teaching. Administrators can use the 
results of this study as a point of reference in larger conversations about the 
achievement of Latino male students in their schools, particularly in special 
education. The results of this study could also help to shape and define professional 
development in the area of CRE. 

The larger societal impact of this study relates back to President Obama’s 
remarks in his Farewell Address. Latino students are a growing population in our 
schools. Because all our children eventually become our neighbors and part of the 
work force, we can find what works for them now, or we can suffer consequences 
later. 

Theoretical Framework 

This research was conducted within the framework of Latino Critical Race 
Theory (LatCrit), which is described as the close cousin of Critical Race Theory 
(Valdes, 1995). While LatCrit follows most of the five major tenets of Critical Race 
Theory, LatCrit challenges the Black-White binary which is prevalent in much of the 
foundational writing of Critical Race Theory (Perea, 1997). LatCrit acknowledges 
that while some of the experiences of Latino students in American public schools may 


be similar to other minorities, there are fundamental differences which set the 
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experiences of a Latino/a student in our schools apart from the experiences of African 
Americans and other minorities. Issues that are unique to LatCrit include language, 
immigration, ethnicity, culture, identity, phenotype, and sexuality (Valdes, 

1995). Stefancic (1997) noted that conventional approaches to civil rights are not 
inclusive of the special situation of the Latino including bilingualism, and immigration 
law and reform. Further, Stefancic calls into question the long-term effects of 
ambiguity around citizenship and belonging, calling the result “mesizaje”, meaning 
mixed ancestries, resulting in a multiple consciousness. 

LatCrit has pulled from the major tenets of Critical Race Theory to form a 
theoretical foundation that explores ideas related to Latinos in education. These tenets 
include: 1) intercentricity of race and racism, 2) challenging the dominant ideology 
that the educational system is colorblind, race neutral, and provides equal 
opportunities, 3) commitment to social justice, 4) the centrality of experiential 
knowledge and counterstorytelling, and 5) interdisciplinary perspectives (Y osso, 
Villalpando, Delgado Bernal, & Solorzano, 2001). Yosso et al. note that LatCrit 
generally focuses on the experience of the Chicana/o, with less extensive literature on 
other Latino cultures. 

Counterstorytelling is an aspect of Critical Race Theory and LatCrit that was 
central to this research. It was important to the author of this study that the voices of 
the student participants were heard. The wish was that the students’ own unique 
experiences were documented by using and giving value to their words. Using student 
voice avoids allowing others to speak on their behalf, which is a problem associated 


with the ethnicity as well as the age of the participants in this study (Halx & Ortiz, 
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2011). Over time, having the voice of Latino/as silenced or marginalized, has begun 
to affect the way that Latino/as participate in conversations around education 
(Solorzano & Yosso, 2002). 

Counterstorytelling has the capacity to rewrite and challenge the dominant 
history. Where the collective consciousness becomes complacent in accepting the 
roles of subgroups within a society, relying on simplistic understandings of American 
society, counterstorytelling forces new understandings of the status quo (Fernandez, 
2002), shifting deficit thinking to asset thinking in some. Testimonio, a form of 
counterstorytelling, was used in this study to capture and honor student voice. This 
research provided a counterstory to common narratives around Latino males in our 
public schools that label, criminalize, and victimize young boys (Rios, 2011) and 
espoused ideas that Latino male students do not value education and are not interested 
in doing well in school (Garza & Soto Huerta, 2014; Jackson, Sealey-Ruiz, & Watson, 
2014; Valenzuela, 1999). Such narratives about Latino boys are not only false, but 
damaging as these boys look to experiences in school to help shape their identity. 
Summary 

As our demographics continue to shift, and the percentage of Latino children in 
American schools continue to grow, it can feel like our schools are standing 
still. With desks in a row, new student faces are welcomed by an old system that was 
not created with them in mind. The result is that some Latino students, many of them 
male, cannot imagine their own potential, struggle with academics, and feel 
disconnected to school. As a result, Latino male students are disproportionately 


referred for special education. This response is discriminatory, with consequences 
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into adulthood. It is understood that change takes time, but children who are sitting in 
our public school today cannot afford to lose time. Their time is now. 

This study plays an important role in the corpus of literature on CRE as a 
response to the disproportionate, and misrepresentation of Latino male students in 
special education. This study gathered insight from the student perspective to identify 
the essence of the educational experience of Latino males in middle school who have 
been placed in special education by allowing for student voices to be honored, and for 
their lived experiences to be esteemed as legitimate funds of knowledge. 

The following chapters will include, in Chapter 2, a review of the literature that 
describes the context for disproportionality of Latino males in special education, 
unique educational considerations for Latino males, and CRE research that related to 
the focus of this study. Chapter 3 describes the methodology used to conduct this 
phenomenological study. Chapter 4 contains results from data collected through 
interviews with participants. Finally, Chapter 5 describes the conclusion, discussion, 
and implications found by this researcher as well as limitations of the study, and areas 


of future research. 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 

This chapter is composed of three critical aspects that are central to the current 
research study. The first part of this chapter will discuss the most current studies on 
disproportionality in special education as they apply to Latino male students. While 
the focus of the studies was from 2005 to present, large scale or seminal research in 
the field of disproportionality that occurred prior to 2005 are referenced as well. 
Secondly, this chapter will review studies in education that address the unique 
schooling needs for Latino males based on issues associated with the intersection of 
race/ethnicity and gender. Lastly, and most importantly, this chapter will focus on 
research that has been conducted on culturally responsive education (CRE) as it relates 
to the focus of this study. This study is focused on the CRE experiences of Latino 
males in middle school that have been placed in special education. Therefore, to limit 
and focus the scope of the review of literature, studies in CRE including the following 
aspects, alone or in combination, were included: Latino/a, culturally and linguistically 
diverse males, middle school, special education, and disproportionality. 

Racial and ethnic disproportionality in special education was first documented 
in the literature in 1968 when Lloyd Dunn alleged that special education classes are 
unjustifiable due to the high number of minority students placed in these programs 
who were only impacted by mild learning problems. Exactly 50 years later, Dunn’s 
findings still apply in schools and districts across the nation (Samson & Lesaux, 2009; 
Skiba et al., 2008). Though disproportionality of culturally and linguistically diverse 
(CLD) students in special education programs is a complex, challenging, and 
multifaceted issue, it is time that educational institutions take measures to unpack and 


amend racist and biased practices in our special education identification systems. 
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The Special Education Pipeline 

Students do not arrive in special education without some history of academic 
or behavioral difficulty in school. Placement in special education can be predicted by 
a series of factors that existed before the initial referral is made. Hibel et al. (2010) 
found that some factors and predictors of placement in special education are even 
evident before a child enters school. Looking at individual student factors as 
predictors of placement in special education is particularly important in discussing 
disproportionality, as we begin to understand that it is not the existence of a disability 
alone that may lead a student into a special education placement, but biases within the 
system (Harry & Fenton, 2016; Hosterman, DuPaul, & Jitendra, 2008; Pfleger & 
Wiley, 2012). Researchers who have studied disproportionality found that the risk of 
student placement in special education is not determined by a single factor, but that it 
is “multiply determined” (Coutinho et al., 2002, p. 7), meaning that the interplay 
between student factors impacts the risk of special education. Since race, ethnicity, 
and gender have been found to be factors that impact special education placement (Bal 
et al., 2014; Coutinho et al., 2002; Oswald et al., 2006), they are explored in 
combination with other student factors. 

Student factors. Researchers have found that certain student factors, 
including race/ethnicity, gender, socioeconomics, self-concept, grade point average, 
locus of control, attendance, and having been retained, impact the likeliness of 
whether or not a student will be found eligible for special education (Mizel et al., 
2016; Oswald et al., 2006). Coutinho et al. (2002), completed a study using national 


data collected by the U.S. Office for Civil rights to examine the extent to which 
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race/ethnicity and gender play a role in the disproportionality of minority students in 
special education in the category of specific learning disability. Results of this study 
indicated a clear association between race and gender and the odds of being identified 
as a Student with a specific learning disability. Coutinho et al. also found that 
sociodemographic factors of a school, such as percent non-white, were associated with 
the likelihood of a student being identified for special education. As the proportion of 
CLD students increased, rates of identification for specific learning disabilities 
declined. Poverty was also found to increase placement in special education, however, 
White students in poverty continued to outperform CLD learners. This study 
highlighted the complex interplay between various student factors in special education 
placement, making it nearly impossible to tease race/ethnicity and gender from other 
factors. 

In a 2006 study, Oswald et al. examined the effect of individual, family, and 
school factors on the likeliness of placement in special education by race/ethnicity and 
gender. Using nationally representative data of 23,926 students, authors found that 
self-concept was the only characteristic that showed a different effect for males than 
females, when controlling for race. When self-concept was broken down, however, by 
race and gender, it resulted in a pattern for Latino males that was only true of one 
other racial/ethnic gender group: Latino males and Asian females showed a pattern 
that as self-concept increased, the likelihood of being identified for special education 
also increased. It was the inverse for all other groups in the study. Authors also 
looked at student achievement indicators and found that grade point average, and 


having a locus of control were inversely related to special education placement. 
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Socioeconomic status, having been retained, and lower school attendance rates were 
also all predictive of a student's placement in special education. 

Behavior. A recent federal rule change on disproportionality not only called to 
attention the issue of special education disproportionality in our schools, but also the 
inequities of student discipline by race and gender (Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, 2016). Looking at national and local averages, students of 
color are overrepresented in suspensions and expulsions (Gregory, Skiba, Noguera, 
2010; Halx, 2014; Losen & Gillespie, 2012). Furthermore, males are more likely than 
their female counterparts to be suspended or expelled from school (Bal et al., 2014; 
Mizel et al., 2016; Pfleger & Wiley, 2012). Though discipline is not always explicitly 
tied to special education, Sullivan and Bal (2013) found that discipline and special 
education placement are closely related. Looking at archival data from a diverse 
school district in Wisconsin, authors found that number of suspensions was predictive 
of a student's placement in special education. They found that students with high 
numbers of suspensions were at an increased risk to be identified as needing special 
education. Additionally, when authors looked specifically at Latino students they 
found that parent education level was a predictor that behaved differently for Latino 
students than it does other minorities. Level of parent education was found to be a 
mediating factor for Latino students, in that when parent education was accounted for, 
Latino students were less likely than students in other racial or ethnic categories to be 
placed in special education. When taking parent education into account, the effect of 
other factors such as school attendance or discipline became less magnified. When 


parent education is included as a factor impacting special education eligibility, 
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Sullivan and Bal (2013) asked to consider the low rates of Latino students whose 
parents went to college as compared to White students to highlight the low levels of 
application of the mediating factor of parent education. Taking the unique function of 
parent education in account, there would likely be positive long-term future effects as 
more Latino students attend college, then parent, and then enroll their children in our 
U.S. public schools. 

Poverty. Perhaps the most controversial and debated factor in dialogue around 
disproportionality of minority students in special education 1s the role that poverty 
plays in determining the need for services. While much of the literature is in 
agreement that socioeconomic status is closely linked to the disproportionality of 
minorities in special education (Miranda et al, 2014; O’Connor & DeLuca Fernandez, 
2006; Skiba et al., 2005), there is dissent and even argument over the interplay 
between socioeconomic factors and race/ethnicity (Morgan et al., 2015; Skiba et al., 
2016; Singleton, 2015). While the body of literature on disproportionality is 
complicated and filled with contradicting results, there are two factors that are 
consistently identified as being predictors of special education placement: being male 
and being raised in poverty (Sullivan & Bal, 2013; Skiba et al., 2008). Where the 
literature diverges is in the discussion of the implications of the impact of poverty in 
special education. 

Within the disproportionality literature, there are authors who feel that the 
conversations around race are misguided and that poverty is the factor with the most 
powerful mediating effects (Hibel et al., 2010; Morgan et al., 2015; Shifrer et al., 


2011). However, there are researchers who strongly reject the use of poverty alone to 
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explain racial disproportionality in special education (Harry & Fenton, 2016; 
Singleton, 2015; Skiba et al., 2005). Poverty serves some as a detour that they can use 
to avoid conversations around race (olsson, 1997). Harry and Fenton (2016) pointed 
to the complexity of the relationship between factors associated with special education 
identification that make it multiply determined, meaning that there is not a single 
predictor. They write, “Since racial minorities are so overrepresented in poverty 
status, it is difficult to tease apart attitudes towards these two features, and all too easy 
to hide one behind the other” (p. 26). Authors go on to note that, 
Poverty is often used as a proxy for race, and we contend that this is 
problematic because it allows continued use of the argument that poverty 
accounts fully for overrepresentation and defies an honest appraisal of the role 
of racism in decision-making for special education placement. (p. 26-27) 
Coutinho et al. (2002) presented similar research findings that support Harry 
and Fenton’s (2016) declaration. These authors found that although poverty is a factor 
associated with special education identification, it behaves differently when examining 
different racial groups, finding that White students in poverty still outperform minority 
students of similar SES background through standard grade point average as a 
measure. An isolated look at Latino students’ representation in special education 
further complicates this conversation in that there is a high number of Latino students 
growing up in poverty, but a portion of the literature on disproportionality by race and 
ethnicity points to the fact that Latino students, when both genders are included, are 
underrepresented in special education (Artiles et al., 2005; Coutinho et al., 2002; 


Morgan et al., 2015; Samson & Lesaux, 2009). Sullivan and Bal (2013), ina 
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quantitative analysis of archival data from a diverse school district in Wisconsin, 
found that the variable of socioeconomic status (SES) did not function for Latino/a 
students in the same way that it did for other minority students in that the correlations 
between SES and special education identification were weaker for Latino/as. 

English Learners. While this study is focused on disproportionality in special 
education, English learner (EL) status is closely related due to the function of the 
Spanish language within the Latino identity of participants. There have been concerns 
that there is an overidentification of EL students in special education (Artiles, 2015; 
Rueda & Windmueller, 2006), and that students with special needs do not exit from 
EL programs at the same rate as their general education peers due to the presence of a 
disability, rather than a lack of language acquisition (Kangas, 2014). Additionally, 
because such a high percentage of ELs in U.S. schools are Spanish speakers (Batalova 
& McHugh, 2010), EL students are uniquely situated in the context of this study about 
Latino males. 

EL students have been found to be disproportionately represented in high 
incidence, subjective categories of disability including communication disorder and 
specific learning disability. In 2011, Sullivan looked at the identification of English 
learners by category of disability, using information provided from the department of 
education in a southwestern state. The majority, 91% of the EL students in this study 
were Spanish speaking and Latino/a. Results indicated that Latino/a EL students had 
an increased likeliness of being identified as having a specific learning disability or 
having a communication disorder. Findings also indicated that there was a high 


degree of underrepresentation of Latino/a students in the category of emotional 
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disability. In reflecting on the disproportionate rates of ELs in special education, it is 
unlikely that all the academic struggles of dual identified students were due to 
disability, so we must look to student and structural factors that have influence on 
student achievement (Sullivan, 2011). 

EL representation in special education has been found to increase as students 
progress through the elementary grades (Samson & Lesaux, 2009). In a national 
study, using data from the early childhood longitudinal study, Samson and Lesaux 
examined the rates of special identification of ELs as compared to English native 
speakers. This data set was originally composed of 22,782 students, 59% of whom 
were White, and 18% of whom were Latino/a. Findings showed that ELs were 
underrepresented in kindergarten and first grade, but by third grade they were 
overrepresented in all of the disability categories examined. While students were not 
being placed in special education in the early elementary years, researchers found that 
ratings of literacy and language by their kindergarten teachers were highly predictive 
of special education placement by third grade. Samson and Leasaux’s findings call 
into question the instructional and management classroom strategies used with EL 
students in the early elementary years preceding the referral to special education. 

Immigration status may also be a factor that impacts the educational 
experience of ELs. Hibel and Jasper (2012) studied student placement in the category 
of specific learning disability and immigration status from a nationally representative 
early childhood longitudinal study. Results indicated that children of immigrants are 
less likely to receive early special education identification as compared to their second 


and third generation peers. Hibel and Jasper found that as first generation students 
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progressed through elementary towards secondary schooling, the odds of them being 
identified for special education increased dramatically. Authors suggested that this 
may be due to the children of immigrants frequently participating in English Learner 
(EL) programs in the early grades, receiving interventions that educators hope would 
eliminate the need for special education. As EL students progress through school and 
the coursework becomes more demanding on a student’s language skills across all 
subject areas is when we see an increase in EL students in special education 
programming (Guiberson, 2009). 

Contextual factors. To only discuss the student factors involved with 
disproportionality would be remiss and indicative of deficit thinking, ignoring the role 
that larger systemic issues play in the conversation on disproportionality. Research 
has found that there are contextual variables that affect disproportionality, including 
the percentage of minority students at a school (Hibel et al., 2010), location (Sullivan 
& Artiles, 2011; Waitoller, et al., 2010), district or local process and policy (Harry & 
Klingner, 2006), and teachers’ perceptions of CLD students (Duncan-Andrade, 2007; 
Nieto, 2005). 

School factors. To broaden understanding of how the differences between 
schools impact disproportionality, Sullivan and Artiles (2011) researched the effect of 
school factors, including free and reduced lunch, student-teacher ratio, district size, 
percentage of minority students, and ratio of minority teachers on CLD students in the 
state of Arizona. Among structural factors, the results were inconsistent and therefore 
inconclusive, with the exception of percentage of minority students within a district. 


Findings suggested as the percentage of minority students within a district increased, 
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the likeliness of racial minority students being placed in special education also 
increased. While this study was unable to conclusively verify features of a school that 
impact placement in special education for ethnic and racial minority students, the 
variability in results across districts did highlight the complexity of the issue. 

Contrary to Artiles (2011), Hibel et al. (2010) suggested that there is a “frog-pond” 
effect where increased levels of academic achievement in a school, as measured by 
testing scores in reading and math, increased the likelihood of a student being 
identified for special education. Sullivan (2011) found districts in her study with 
higher proportions of ELs were found to experience less disproportionality in regard to 
the EL population. 

Teacher perception. Teacher’s mindset and sense of agency affect their ability 
to work with CLD learners. Skiba et al. (2006) wanted to gain insight into the local 
processes that may contribute to special education disproportionality by studying 
teachers’ perspectives on special education placement within urban education. This 
study identified factors that teachers felt contributed to special education placement. 
Factors identified by teachers included biological factors and socio/environmental 
stressors. Teachers in this study named a culture of poverty as being a cause of 
disproportionality in their districts, and did not feel that they were prepared to meet the 
needs of students in poverty, demonstrating low teacher agency. It is important to 
recognize that while teachers were able to point to the impact of poverty on their 
students, they were less comfortable discussing race or ethnicity as a factor. Specific 
factors teachers noted included disconnections between home and school culture, as 


well as student behavior. Teachers also pointed to high stakes testing as a factor in 
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referring a student to special education, citing pressures of the test motivating them to 
provide underperforming students with special education intervention. While teachers 
in this study were able to identify that disproportionality in their district was 
problematic, they felt that they, as teachers, did not have the appropriate resources to 
support struggling students and thought that special education referral was a way to 
get students the extra support that they needed. 

Teachers frequently point to deficiencies within a child to explain the 
disproportionate placement of CLD students in special education. Harry and Fenton 
(2016) completed a meta-analysis of 15 qualitative studies investigating the factors 
that contribute to minority overrepresentation in special education. These studies 
looked at the perspectives of stakeholders through surveys, interviews, observations, 
and reviews of student documents. Factors that were cited by teachers in the studies 
included poor parenting, low parental involvement, poverty and its associated 
disadvantages, intrinsic child deficits, issues with the referral process, and the 
pressures of high stakes testing, as potential factors involved in disproportionality. 
The analysis of the teachers’ responses questioned where the onus of under, over, or 
misidentification lies: While some teachers were able to identify school and policy as 
contributors to the issue, many felt that the problems lay with the child or with the 
family. This theme of misplaced blame is also evident in the work of Ahram et al. 
(2011), who concluded that teachers oversimplify the issue of disproportionality when 
pointing to home factors. Teacher biases regarding race and SES impact decision- 
making for special education identification and disproportionality of CLD students in 


special education. 
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Policy and process. School, district, and national policy and processes can 
also impact disproportionality. While the processes used to find a student eligible for 
special education are overseen by federal and state regulations (IDEA, 2004), 
subjectivity and bias remain throughout the eligibility process (Moreno & Segura- 
Herrera, 2014). IDEA (2004) mandates that schools have a pre-referral process where 
students receive academic and/or behavioral supports preceding any referral to special 
education. In many schools this is known as the student support team, and it is 
responsible for documenting interventions related to a student’s area of challenge. If 
the pre-referral process, however, does not take into account, specific cultural features 
of CLD students including language and preferred learning style, then the result is a 
feeder system for disproportionality of CLD students in special education (Moreno & 
Gaytan, 2013; Shealey et al., 2011). 

The U.S. Department of Education has attempted to address the issue of 
disproportionality. In December of 2016, they released a rule in amendment of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Educational Act (IDEA) to address the issue of minority 
disproportionality in special education. The new rule first establishes ‘“‘a standard 
methodology states must use to determine whether significant disproportionality, 
based on race and ethnicity, is occurring in the State and its LEAs [local education 
agencies]|” (Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 2017, p. 

92376). Secondly, the new federal rule mandates that states address 
disproportionality where it exists, through revising and clarifying their policies around 
identification for special education. The Department of Education recognized in this 


ruling that disproportionality in special education is an issue that affects students 
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across minority groups and is one that is sometimes geographically located. Local 
educational agencies that find disproportionality in their district are required to use a 
percentage of special education funding for early intervening programs targeting 
disproportionate representation in special education (Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, 2017). Moreno and Gaytan, 2013, suggest the use of a 
functional behavioral assessment as standard procedure in the pre-referral process, as a 
measure to garner a deeper understanding to a student’s behavior before making a 
referral to special education to determine if a student has a disability. 
Findings of Disproportionality 

While the focus of this study is students of Latino ethnicity and male gender, 
the body of literature on disproportionality does little to explore this specific 
intersection (Waitoller et al., 2010). Data points such as the Oregon Report Card, 
internal data monitoring systems from the district where this study took place, and 
public data from the U.S. Department of Education were used as primary data points 
to understand the function of being male and Latino in special education. Because 
there are limited empirical studies that match the specific focus of this study, the 
literature will first be discussed in terms of race and ethnicity, and then by gender. 
Studies included in this literature review that do not explicitly address Latino males, 
are not thought of as a complete representation of the focus of this research as it is the 
intersection of race/ethnicity and gender this is explored. Research that specifically 
discusses disproportionality of the Latino males in special education, often couple this 
subgroup with African American males in our public schools (Jackson et al., 2014; 


Miranda et al., 2014). These two subgroups, however, differ, particularly when taken 
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outside of an urban schooling environment, highlighting the need for research to 
isolate disproportionality as it relates to Latino males (Perea, 1997). The function of 
ethnicity and gender for the Latino male student is not the same as that of a Latino 
female nor that of a male student from another race, including males from other 
minorities. 

There is ample literature within the last 15 years that focuses on minority 
disproportionality in special education. While some of these studies investigated 
disproportionality in multiple racial groups (Ahram et al., 2011; Shifrer, 2011; Skiba, 
2008), there is a growing body that focuses solely on the representation of Latino/a 
students in special education, though mostly not broken down by gender (Behr et al., 
2014; Moreno & Gaytan, 2013; U.S. Department of Education, 2011). The findings of 
Latino disproportionality in special education in the United States had mixed 
conclusions (Artiles et al., 2005; Waitoller, et al., 2010). Guiberson (2009), in an 
integrative review of the literature on disproportionality, found that the 
overrepresentation of Latino students in special education is not a national trend but is 
one that varies highly across regions, states, and school districts. 

National studies. Many studies that have looked at national averages have 
concluded that there is an underrepresentation of Latino children in special education 
(Artiles et al. 2005; Hibel et al., 2010; Morgan et al., 2015). For example, in 2010, 
Hibel et al. teamed to complete a study using nationally representative data from the 
early childhood longitudinal study which followed students from their kindergarten 
year in 1998 to 2004, when most students were finishing 5th grade. This sample 


included 11,138 students, 1,260 of whom were Latino. Authors looked at a variety of 
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factors as predictors of placement in special education including gender, race, 
socioeconomic status, student behavior, and student achievement. The methodology 
in this study included controlling for these variables, however, when reaching their 
general conclusions, authors found that when controlling for other variables, minority 
students were underrepresented in special education, noting that this was contrary to 
findings in previous studies. 

Consistent with Hibel et al. (2010), Morgan et al. (2015) found that racial and 
ethnic minority students were less likely to be identified as having a disability than 
their otherwise similar White counterparts. Additionally, findings indicated that 
Latino students were identified more frequently than Black students, but less often 
than White students. This finding is contrary to much of the research in the field that 
generally understands that Black students are most frequently overrepresented in 
special education (Ford & Russo, 2016; Miranda et al., 2014; Waitoller et al., 

2010). While the focus of this current study is not on Black students, the findings of 
Morgan et al. (2015) are significant in that they call into question the methodology 
used by authors to conclude and posit a finding that is in contrast to generally 
understood facts of minority disproportionality in special education. Morgan et al., 
like Hibel et al. (2010), “extensively corrected for child- and family-level variables 
that might confound the directional estimates of disproportionality” (p. 281). Morgan 
et al. further implied that their findings question federal legislative and policy efforts 
to reduce disproportionality, as they found underrepresentation across racial groups 


amid the elementary and middle level of schooling. Authors concluded that the 
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associated disadvantages of poverty were the mostly highly correlated contributors to 
the effect of racial and ethnic disproportionality in special education. 

Morgan’s et al. (2015) findings were not met without question from other 
researchers on minority disproportionality in special education. Skiba et al., (2016), in 
a “technical comment,” scrutinized the methodology and the findings of the research 
of Morgan et al., noting that they used complex statistical analytic procedures that 
ignored the relationship between the very human factors that contributed to 
disproportionality. Additionally, Skiba et al. (2016) felt that conclusions of Morgan et 
al., that poverty, not race or ethnicity, is the predominant factor in predicting 
disproportionality, is simplistic and ignores the complexity behind the interplay of 
factors that lead to minority disproportionality in special education. Skiba et al. 
(2016) was clear to recognize the mixed findings in the field of disproportionality, but 
asserted that we must approach our analysis of these findings with an understanding 
that the factors are confounding and complex. 

Local studies. Disproportionality studies, demonstrate more variability when 
placed within a local context due to difference in demographics in certain areas, as 
well as local policies and practices around special education identification (Ahram et 
al., 2011, Artiles et al., 2005). In 2014, Bal et al. conducted a mixed-method 
collaborative case analysis to look at local patterns of disproportionality in an urban 
school district in Wisconsin. Findings presented that Latino students, along with 
Asian students and those identified with limited English proficiency, were less likely 
to be identified as being in need of special education in each of the high and low- 


incidence disability categories included in the study. Authors warned that although 
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their findings of underrepresentation may lead people in the field to conclude the 
absence of a problem in consideration of Latino student representation in special 
education, there are issues with underidentification as well as overidentification, 
where students may not be receiving the support that they need in school. 

Artiles et al. (2005) completed a study at the state level in several urban 
districts in Southern California to identify disproportionate representation of EL 
students. Of the students in this study, 69% were Latino/a. Disproportionate patterns 
were represented by language proficiency status, disability category, and type of 
special education model at the school. Authors found that overrepresentation of EL 
students in special education began around the 4" grade and was significant in the 
secondary years. Results of this study leave questions around adequate screening 
processes for students referred to special education, specifically those who are also 
identified as EL. 

Gender disproportionality. While disproportionality shows vast variability 
for Latino students as a whole, results become more conclusive when the element of 
gender is added, despite the body of research growing smaller. Latino males are 
placed in special education at disproportionate rates when compared to Latina or 
White students of their shared gender (Bal et al., 2014; Coutinho et al., 2002; Miranda 
et al., 2014). Findings of Latino male representation in special education are often 
embedded in larger studies and are rarely the sole focus of research on 
disproportionality. Sullivan and Bal (2013) concluded that Latino students were not 
found to be overrepresented but that male students were, leaving questions for how 


this adds up for Latino males. Oswald et al. (2006) found that among the Latino 
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students that were included in a larger study examining the individual, family, and 
school factors associated with the identification of special education by gender, there 
was Statistical significance in the discrepancy between Latino males and females. The 
findings indicated that among Latino students identified for special education, 57% 
were male as compared to the expected 49%. Gender disproportionality differed very 
little across the racial and ethnic groups in this study, suggesting that while the forces 
that may impact race or ethnicity lead to discrepancy among special education 
identification, the influence of gender behaves similarly in relation to special 
education identification. 

Miranda et al. (2014) examined the outcomes of Black and Latino males in 
Boston Public Schools. Using multiple data points from the spring and fall from four 
years of school (2009 to 2012), researchers analyzed enrollment diversity, educational 
opportunity, engagement, and performance by gender and racial indicators. This study 
looked closely into subgroups within the Black and Latino population but also 
presented overall findings specific to Latino males that should be considered within 
this research study. Researchers found that Black and Latino males suffered the worst 
overall outcomes of any groups, calling for the policy and practices to change 
quickly. Looking specifically at three years of schooling, males in Boston Public 
Schools had higher rates of being identified as having special needs than females at all 
three levels of education: elementary, middle, and high school. Specifically, Latino 
males had the second highest special education rates behind Black males. Among all 
racial groups, Latino males were most likely to be placed in separate classrooms in the 


middle grades in the Boston Public Schools. 
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Removing race/ethnicity from the equation continues to show patterns of 
disproportionality between male and female students (Coutinho et al., 2002; Oswald et 
al., 2006). Though the rates at which students are initially referred for special 
education may vary when comparing elementary and middle school to high school 
(Oswald et al., 2003), males are represented at higher rates than females in special 
education throughout each year of K-12 schooling. Additionally, Oswald, et al., found 
that more males enter special education in their younger years than females. Perhaps 
our schools are structured in ways that favors the strengths of females, or at least 
provide expectations that females are able to more easily meet than males (Oswald et 
al., 2006). Oswald et al. notes that more boys may exhibit behaviors that are difficult 
to manage, but this does not necessarily reflect a disability, however, behavior is 
frequently a reason why students are referred to for special education (Hosterman et 
al., 2012). Further research supported the potential of teacher bias to cause an effect 
on special education placement, while others have looked at the mismatch between 
classroom expectations and typically male behavior as being cause for gender 
discrepancy (Strickland, 2006). 

According to the work of Piechura-Couture, Heins, and Tichenor (2011), who 
studied the impact of single sex classrooms on special education identification, there 
are biological differences that would account for the contrast in the ways that student 
behavior is manifested in the classroom. Piechura-Couture et al. identified that boys 
and girls tend to activate different parts of their brain when responding to stress: males 
tend to rely on the sympathetic nervous system, reacting to a fight or flight response, 


where females may rely on the parasympathetic system which leads to an internalizing 
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of behaviors. While authors used a biological argument to identify differences in 
gender, behavior alone, is not necessarily indicative of a disability, especially in an 
educational environment that is focused on quiet individual instruction. 

When broken down by gender alone, disproportionality was easy to 
identify. Depending on the source, the reports of boys outnumbering girls in special 
education programming range from 2:1 to upwards of 4:1 (Bateman, 1994; Black, 
2010; Strickland, 2006). Black (2010) noted that one would expect the breakdown of 
student demographic in special education to be a reflection of the population as a 
whole. When this mirroring effect is not in place then we must look at 
disproportionality as a form of discrimination. At the intersection of race and gender 
are children. Children who are in our school systems and who deserve the benefits of 
an education that is not only culturally appropriate, but one that understands the role 
that culture and gender may play in identification for special education. 

Category of disability. Because there are discrepant results in Latino/a 
disproportionality in special education, it is imperative to analyze the details 
represented in the literature to look for patterns. One of the most consistent findings is 
that there are patterns of disproportionality by both gender and race/ethnicity within 
specific disability categories, and that Latino representation in special education varies 
based on disability category (Guiberson, 2009; NEA, 2007; Skiba et al., 2005; 
Waitoller et al., 2010). While all educational teams must follow a prescribed set of 
criteria to find a student eligible, there are categories of disability that can be seen as 
more objective or subjective than others. For example, according to Oswald, Best, 


Coutinho, and Nagle (2003), who looked at data from the U.S. Office of Civil Rights 
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between the years of 1980 and 1997, there are relatively even percentages of students 
by gender in the categories of deaf or visually impaired. These disabilities are 
generally diagnosed by biological factors and medical examinations; not by an 
educational team. Hibel et al. (2010) describe the objective categories as “hard” 
disabilities. 

On the contrary, there is the largest discrepancy by race/ethnicity and gender in 
“softer” categories of disability where more subjectivity applies to the determination, 
including specific learning disability and communication disorder (Riddle, 2017; 
Shifrer et al., 2011). In the case of most special education referrals, a teacher has 
identified concern for a student’s learning and has made the initial referral to special 
education. In 2006, Oswald et al. found that gender was the biggest factor when 
accounting for placement in the category of serious emotional disturbance. Sullivan 
and Bal (2013), looking at racial representation over seven disability categories, found 
that Latino students were not likely to be overrepresented as compared to White peers, 
with the exception of the category of communication disability. 

Ahram et al. (2011), in an examination of rates of identification of students in 
categories of disability by race and ethnicity, found that in the state of New York, 
Latino students were overrepresented in all categories of disability with the exception 
of Autism, where they were found less likely to be identified for special education, 
and emotional disability, where they were found as likely as White students to be 
identified for special education. These findings were inconsistent with other literature 
that has found a large discrepancy with Latino students underrepresented in the 


category of emotional disability (Bal et al., 2013). The most significant area of 
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ovetrepresentation in a study by Ahram et al. (2011) was in the area of communication 
disorder, where Latino students were 1.77 times more likely than White students to be 
identified. Findings such as this have caused educators to call into question the equity 
behind practices of identifying students for special education (Skiba et al., 2008; 
Sullivan & Artiles, 2011). One cannot fully tease out the fact that many of these 
students are bilingual or in the process of acquiring English when making the 
determination if a student requires special education. 
Latino Male Identity and American Schools 

The intersection of male and Latino is unique from male and Black, male and 
White, and Latina and female. Researchers warn that Latino male students can feel 
isolated in our schools because of the differences in expectation between home life 
and school (Cavanagh et al., 2014; Chu, 2011; Griner & Stewart, 2012; Patton, 2011). 
Schools create discordant experiences for Latino male students, as seen through 
approaches to discipline and unwillingness to listen to student voices (Halx, 2014; 
Valenzuela, 1999). It is the voices of students themselves that will help us understand 
and remedy the educational experience of Latino males in our American schools. 

Cultural mismatch. Empirical research has led to an understanding that there 
is a mismatch between home and school culture for many of our Latino males, 
resulting in feelings of disconnect and disinterest in school (Chu, 2011; Griner & 
Stewart, 2012; Patton, 2011). Part of this mismatch can be understood through the 
overrepresentation of White female teachers, but there are also underlying cultural 
values that may feel challenged by business as usual in our American public 


schools. Researchers have found that there is a difference in expectations between 
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home and school culture for our Latino students (Griner & Stewart, 2012; Ramirez & 
Jimenez-Silva, 2015). Latino culture, for example, is a collectivist culture where 
American classrooms are often designed around individualism (Chun & Dickson, 
2011; Orosco & O’Connor, 2014). 

Using the discrepancy of high school completion rates between Latino/a and 
other racial/ethnic groups as the impetus for their study, Chun and Dickson (2011) 
defined and tested a model that could be used to understand the academic performance 
of Latino/a students. Researchers named parent involvement and culturally responsive 
teaching as ecological process factors, sense of school belonging as a psychological 
mediating factor, and academic self-efficacy and academic performance as academic 
outcomes. Looking for the relationship between these factors, Chun and Dickson used 
several measures to collect data based on the various factors and processes in their 
study. Participants in the study were 478 7th grade Latino/a students from four 
different middle schools located in the Southwest, near the U.S.-Mexico 
borderlands. Roughly half, 52%, of the participants were female. Results indicated 
that there were indirect relationships between parental involvement, culturally 
responsive teaching, and sense of school belonging. To explain the findings of this 
study, Chun and Dickson (2011) pointed to the cultural mismatch between home and 
school. While American schools uphold the values of individualism and competition, 
Latino cultures value collectivism and collaboration. Ramirez and Jimenez-Silva 
(2015) suggest cooperative learning groups as an example of bringing a collectivist 


approach into the classroom. 
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Griner and Stewart (2012) used a mixed methods case study to create a tool 
that teachers and staff could use to reflect on culturally responsive practices. Their 
extensive study included not only the perspectives of school staff, but of community 
members as well. Through their findings, they identified the concept of cognitive 
dissonance as a way to explain the cultural mismatch between home and school. The 
effect of cognitive dissonance can be damaging to a student’s ability to engage in the 
classroom. “When people are faced with dissonance they will seek to resolve the 
dissonance by minimizing the perceived risk of the dissonance, integrating more 
agreeable or ‘comfortable’ ideas with the dissonant ones, or disregarding them 
altogether” (Griner & Stewart, 2012, p. 602). The behaviors that result from cognitive 
dissonance are often misunderstood by teachers, who describe Latino male students as 
apathetic towards the classroom (Jackson et al., 2014). 

Understanding the underlying reasons for behavior would allow teachers to 
treat the relationship that many young Latino males have with school as complex, 
rather than a simple write off of apathetic or disengaged. To begin to unpack the 
complexity behind navigating the U.S. school systems for Latino males, teachers and 
schools need to challenge current approaches. This may be uncomfortable for some 
educators, who must choose between comfortable current practices and altering the 
approach in an attempt to create more continuity between the home culture and the 
school culture. 

An important factor impacting the home to school culture mismatch between 
young Latino males and American public schools is common approaches to 


discipline. Researchers in the area of CRE for Latino youth agreed that punitive 
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measures were counterproductive when working with students from Latino cultures 
(Cavanagh et al., 2014; Losen & Gillespie, 2012, Mizel et al., 2016). Rios (2011) 
maintained that not only schools, but also law enforcement agencies, worsen 
punishment of Latino males as a means of control. In addressing the impact of the 
school-to-prison pipeline, Rios asserted that punitive measures in schools were simply 
a way of pushing underperforming students, who were challenging to control, out, 
prematurely releasing children into the hands of larger societal systems. This is not 
developmentally appropriate and these are children who need the support of the school 
system the most. Through punitive measures, the message for many of our young 
Latino males is that they do not belong and that they deserve to be punished. 

The use of systems such as Positive Behavior Intervention Support (PBIS) and 
Restorative Justice are proposed systematic solutions to combat some of the issues 
caused by punitive discipline, though not explicitly linked to CRE. In their 2014 study 
capturing the perspectives of Latino students and parents on discipline at their school, 
Cavanagh et al. found that parents pushed for restorative disciplinary practices for 
their children who had been suspended for fighting. Parents in the study saw a 
restorative approach as being more culturally congruent and thus more effective for 
their Latino children. Cavanagh et al. found that there was an underlying mindset 
issue behind disciplinary practices that was counterproductive to the success of Latino 
students, and specifically Latino male students: deficit thinking. Deficit thinking can 
be used to understand the tension created as a result of the home-school cultural 
mismatch and more broadly, the underperformance of Latino male students in our 


American public schools. 
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Deficit thinking. Deficit thinking is when schools and personnel see cultural 
markers as barriers to a child’s success in school. In a 2014 study, Cavanagh et al. 
determined students were not valued for being bilingual and bicultural. Deficit 
thinkers might suggest that the solution to the problem that Latino males are having in 
our schools would be for them to adopt or assimilate to the values put forth by the 
school system as a whole. The issue is that this asks children to adopt a set of values 
that may be at odds with their culture. Much of what our schools ask of students, or 
suggest are markers of success, are driven by White middle class values. Essentially, 
deficit thinking then asks students to act more White and more middle class. This not 
only devalues a child’s culture of origin, but causes friction within a search for 
belonging to the institution of school. Ifthe only way to belong is to act White, then 
students have a difficult decision that they need to make: Do you hold onto your native 
cultural underpinnings, or do you abandon your sense of cultural identity for a new set 
of values that the schools perceive as the way to success in life? Halx (2014) 
suggested that deficit thinking led to low expectations for the eight Latino males that 
were interviewed as a part of his study. While often covert, low expectations impart 
messages to students about their value and sense of possibility for their futures. Halx 
found that the high school students he interviewed did not seem to grasp the injustice 
behind a school system that viewed their cultural identity and belonging as a 
deficit. Students in the study seemed resigned to the status quo, making remarks that 
certain jobs were for Mexicans as opposed to more skilled jobs being for 
Whites. They could identify education as the vehicle through which they might be 


able to participate in mainstream culture, but did not see the problematic aspect of the 
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dissonance between their home culture and school culture. They saw education as a 
way of getting out of their community, implying that those in their community now 
were lacking education. American education, through the voices of these eight young 
men, was not serving them in the culture in which they were raised. They did not see 
the direct role that education played within their own community, only outside of their 
community. 

School belonging. To get a more complete picture of the circumstances 
surrounding young Latino males in American public schools, consideration was given 
to membership in, or sense of belonging to school as it related identity formation 
(Sanchez, Colon, & Esparza, 2005). Sanchez et al. (2005) examined the roles of sense 
of belonging and gender in the academic outcomes of 143 Latino/a seniors in an urban 
school setting. Authors found that female students had more positive school outcomes 
than their Latino male counterparts. Measures included grade point average, personal 
acceptance, and educational aspirations. Furthermore, they found that sense of school 
belonging significantly predicted academic outcomes including academic effort, 
intrinsic value, and absenteeism. Their findings were further evidence that the Latino 
male population is uniquely situated in our public schools. If we are going to break 
down the disparities in school performance between young Latino males with their 
female counterparts and White peers, we need to be acutely aware of the complex 
relationship that these young men have with school, and analyze where the agency 
behind changing the relationship might lie. 

Halx and Ortiz (2011) used student voice to investigate what school and 


education meant to Latino males through a qualitative study at two south Texas high 
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schools with predominately Latino populations. Twelve students were interviewed 
who were “on the brink” of non-completion, or students who had dropped out and 
returned to school. Findings indicated that schools needed to do more to support 
Latino male students’ understanding of the value of education. Participants 
overwhelmingly regarded school as not being useful. “Students were not as interested 
in academic attainment because it did not translate into tangible payoffs that 
represented immediate, or immediate-future, currency” (Halx & Ortiz, 2011, p. 431). 
The student participants were prideful in their ability to complete hard work, noting 
that hard work was something that everyone in their community did. This posed a 
juxtaposition between the students’ work ethic and their willingness to work hard in 
school due to a lack of value in the academic experience. Students also expressed a 
desire to understand how the activities in school connected to any activities that they 
would use in the future as they were in the developmental stage of beginning to plan 
for their life as adults. 

Identity formation. All of the various messages that schools give to children 
in their formative years, both positive and negative, play a role in the formation of the 
identity of the child. Messages of success or failure, belonging or alienation, whether 
they are overt or covert, are bound to affect the internal view that students are 
developing of themselves. For students in middle school, who are on the cusp of 
intellectual thinking, the messages from school serve them in their most pivotal 
moments as they are learning how to navigate the world as individuals at a time when 
group belonging is so important. Alcazar-Olan, Deffenbacher, and Escamilla- 


Techalco (2013) asserted that middle school students are so unique that they 
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completed a study to validate an instrument that would measure the anger inventory 
for Mexican adolescents at the middle school level. Authors stressed that middle 
school age is a time when students’ emotional reactions cannot be measured in the 
same way as children or adults (Johnson, 2005). 

Chun and Dickson (2011) investigated Latino youth achievement by exploring 
the interactions between parental involvement, culturally responsive teaching, sense of 
school belonging, and academic self-efficacy with academic performance. Their study 
used an ecological systems model of identify formation. The research determined that 
parental involvement and culturally responsive teaching led to prosocial developments 
that were connected to positive outcomes. Of all the factors examined, academic self- 
efficacy was the most powerful mediating factor: a student’s belief in their own 
academic ability accommodated for the negative impact of other factors. In their 
implications, Chun and Dickson advised that specific interventions should be provided 
for Latino students that are aimed at improving their academic self-efficacy and 
academic identity. 

Reynolds, Lee, Turner, Bromhead, and Subasic (2017) found that students who 
felt more connected to school, formed stronger academic identities that resulted in 
more academic success. Olitsky (2015) studied the process that non-dominant groups 
of students used to develop their academic identity within a system that grants 
privilege to the dominant group. The findings that came from the ethnographic study 
of an urban magnet school were that students’ academic identities found that students 
create divides between their feelings about themselves and the standards they were 


assessed by in school. The three students in this study were all academically 
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successful as indicated by good grades and being accepted to college. Students in her 
study relied largely on personal agency to mediate the effects of being CLD in a White 
dominated school system. This process was complex, in that students needed to 
reconcile the negative cultural messages that they received from school with a desire 
to find academic success. An example of reconciliation was when participants in the 
study referred to staff members as unreasonable with behavioral expectations. Olitsky 
felt that this was participants’ way of showing that they refused to identify themselves 
according to the rules and boundaries of school. Olitsky found that students’ 
formations of their academic identity were in part, due to the goals they held for their 
futures. Participants understood the importance of doing well in a system that they 
were opposed to as a means to achieve future goals. Perhaps the difference in the 
results of the work of Olitsky (2015) and Halx and Ortiz (2011) was in the profile of 
the students being studied. Olitsky’s participants were identified as high achieving, 
where Halx and Ortiz captured the perspective of students who were at risk of not 
completing high school. 

Students benefit from being encouraged by both home and school, to consider 
their future educational and career goals well in advance of high school graduation. 
Jackman and MacPhee (2017) examined 862 12 to 14 year-old’s “future orientation,” 
self-esteem, and later adolescent risk behaviors. Through a longitudinal study, authors 
found that self-esteem and future orientation both mediated later adolescent risk 
behaviors once students had moved on from middle school. Findings implied that 
middle school aged students benefit greatly from educational practices that made them 


feel competent, and that provided them with ideas about their future. 
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Research has investigated students’ abilities to consider their future. Ojeda, 
Pina-Watson, Castillo, Khan, and Leigh (2012) looked at career-self efficacy of 338 
7th grade male and female Latino/a students. Career self-efficacy is considered an 
important measure in middle school in that indicators of future success can begin to be 
measured based on various factors related to a child’s individual and group identity: 
acculturation, enculturation, ethnic identity, and conscientiousness. Ojeda et al. found 
that there were gender differences most notably in the areas of enculturation and 
acculturation with females scoring higher than males. These findings suggested that 
females at this age may be more “bicultural” than males, making it easier to navigate 
daily transitions between the home and school culture. Authors of the study found that 
ethnic identity was a significant predictor of career decision self-efficacy. The 
significance of this finding is that if students do not develop a strong sense of cultural 
identity or if their relationship to their own cultural identity is complicated, as it is for 
many of our young Latino males, it could have lasting impacts into adult life when 
they begin to think about and choose a career. The way that a student orients their 
own ethnic identity to the mainstream culture is important in maintaining a healthy 
ethnic identity. 

The way that Latino students develop their ethnic identity depends on multiple 
factors, including the length of time spent in the US or time since family immigration, 
how their culture is viewed in school, gender, academic success, and socioeconomic 
status (Irizarry, 2007). Because the experiences of this variation, it is important to 
avoid a blanketed approach with students, but rather one that recognizes the fluidity of 


cultural identities of our students as ever-developing. Ramirez et al. (2015) reminded 
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us that our Latino students are “members of multiple worlds,” a situation that is unique 
from other generations in their families. Irizarry calls these hybrid identities, meaning 
that students pull from varied cultural knowledge bases to negotiate their own cultural 
identity. Bal and Perzigian (2013) found that the pace of acculturation is faster for 
children than it is for their parents, adding an additional dynamic to the identity of the 
child, and sometimes leads to a shift in the structure of the family. The process of 
acculturation can therefore result in additional stressors for children as they find their 
place in American society. Language is a unique aspect for this minority group, 
setting Latino students apart from African American students, whom much of 
culturally responsive educational theory is based on. 

Rios (2013) warns of the effects that schools have on Latino male students 
when they are routinely “labeled, stigmatized, and criminalized” (p. 55) by school 
officials, noting this can be wearing on a student identity formation. In 2013, 
following a very public incident where four Latino male students were taken to jail 
from school, Rios held interviews with two of the students and conducted a focus 
group with all four. The context of the arrests themselves indicated larger societal 
biases, as the impetus was a White woman standing across the street from the school 
reported to school officials that one of the male students had a gun. It was later 
discovered that what the woman thought was a gun was in fact a water bottle in the 
student’s pocket. Interviews revealed that school consistently played a role in these 
young students’ interactions with the criminal justice system. They reported negative 
interactions with anyone in authority including teachers who were described as 


intolerant to “attitude” from the Latino boys. The young men also reported that they 
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were constantly compared to their White male peers who teachers felt had appropriate 
manners. These findings revealed the complex nature between schools and Latino 
male identity formation, as well as the impact that being a victim of deficit thinking by 
school officials can have over the years. 
Culturally Responsive Education 

CRE has been explored as a potential solution to mediate some of the causes of 
disproportionality in special education (Shealey et al., 2011). The term “culturally 
relevant teaching” was first used by Gloria Ladson-Billings in her 1994 book, The 
Dreamkeepers, and has since been built upon by educators and authors including 
Geneva Gay and Lisa Delpit. As the foundation of Ladson-Billings’ ideas, The 
Dreamkeepers chronicled the experiences of teachers whose practices exemplified 
culturally responsive educational practices. Ladson-Billings identified eight principles 
of CRE; (1) communication of high expectations, (2) active teaching methods, (3) 
teacher as facilitator, (4) inclusion of culturally and linguistically diverse students, (5) 
cultural sensitivity, (6) reshaping the curriculum, (7) student-controlled discourse, and 
(8) small group instruction (Ladson-Billings, 1994). While her book focused 
primarily on teachers of African American students, from the inception of the 
contents, Ladson-Billings herself spoke of the potential power that these findings 
could have for students from other racial or ethnic minority groups. She wrote, “I 
begin to examine the concept of culturally relevant teaching and how it can improve 
the lives of African American students,” and concluded, “It is my hope that this 


research will find broad applicability and be seen as useful for teaching students of 
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any race or ethnicity” (p. 14). Since this publication, educators and researchers have 
gone on to expand the foundation on which CRE is built. 

In 2000, Geneva Gay, who has worked extensively with Ladson-Billings, 
published Culturally Responsive Teaching: Theory Research and Practice. Gay uses 
theory and research to create her framework, built on the idea that students will 
perform better when learning experiences are distilled through their own cultural filter. 
Gay acknowledged the disconnect between culturally diverse students’ realities and 
their academic experience. She argued that the U.S. educational system is grounded in 
a White, Euro-American culture and that when we ask students from outside this 
culture to “fit in,” it is at risk of them having to sacrifice aspects of their own culture. 
In her article, “Preparing for Culturally Responsive Teaching,” Gay (2002) outlines 
areas of focus: curriculum, caring, cross-cultural communication, creating climates for 
learning, delivery of instruction, and assessments. The frameworks of Ladson-Billings 
and Gay have made way for conversations about CRE and are what research on this 
topic is theoretically grounded. The work of Ladson-Billings and Gay provide the 
primary concepts and principles that guided this research. 

Curriculum and instruction. Central to the role of culturally responsive 
education are the curriculum and the modes of instruction that are used to deliver the 
curriculum (Adler, 2011; Brown & Crippen, 2016; Kelley, Siwatu, Tost, & Martinez, 
2015). James Banks (1989) provided a framework to discuss culturally responsive 
approaches to curriculum. His four-tiered framework outlined the various approaches 
that educators can take to integrate “ethnic content” into the curriculum. He called the 


most basic level a “contributions approach,” that Banks also referred to as the heroes 
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and holidays approach, where multicultural content is confined to special events 
including Cinco de Mayo, Martin Luther King Jr. Day, and Black History Month. The 
issue with the contributions approach is that it limits “ethnic studies” to extraneous 
and unconnected content. Students, therefore, miss out on opportunities to place these 
curricular experiences within a larger global context. The next level is the additive 
approach, which “is often accomplished by the addition of a book, a unit, or a course 
without changing it substantially” (Banks, 1989, p. 17). Similar to the contributions 
approach, this leaves students with the impression that ethnic studies are something 
that is separate from the mainstream Euro-centric approach. Next is the 
transformation approach where the curriculum itself becomes restructured to create 
opportunities for students to see the world from different points of view. Each 
perspective is seen as a part of the whole rather than an addition to the main 
story. The final level in Banks’ model is the social action approach. This approach 
draws on the transformation approach, but empowers students to not only learn about, 
but to act upon injustices that they find in society through the curriculum itself. 
Through the social action approach, students learn decision making, feel empowered, 
and begin to cultivate political capacity. While Banks noted that the social action 
approach is ideal to strive towards, the four approaches can be integrated together as 
teachers build their own capacity to empower students through the social action 
approach. 

Cammarota (2008) documented curriculum that falls atop of Banks’ 
framework of multicultural teaching. Through observations, interviews, and 


document analysis, Cammarota presented an effective model of social justice in 
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action. He studied the Social Justice Education Project (SJEP), which was a two-year 
course that took place in a high school in Tucson, Arizona. The population of the high 
school was 63% Latino/a, 19% White, 12% Black, and 6% Native American. The 
school offered AP courses and also had a law magnet program. Students began the 
SJEP course when they were juniors, culminating their senior year with a “creative 
report” centered around social justice. Students in SJEP were expected to become 
ethnographers of their own educational experience. Cammarota observed that students 
became empowered by this opportunity. In becoming ethnographers, students began 
to understand the social inequities that existed within their own school. Participants 
found physical racial segregation, opportunity gaps based on the representation of 
White students in the Advanced Placement and law programs, and an overwhelming 
number of Latino and Latina students in special education programs. Students’ 
observations and documentation as ethnographers became texts to study for the critical 
literacy aspect of the program. As an approach to social action, students made a 
recommendation to the school board in the district, asking for a special outreach 
program to Latino/a families to ensure knowledge and opportunity to participate in the 
special programs that were currently occupied by majority White students. Through 
this unique program students, many of whom were Latino/a, became empowered by 
means of participation in a program that was both meaningful and relevant. 

Esposito and Swain (2009) investigated teaching issues of social justice using 
CRE. Following seven teachers, researchers found that teachers were able to develop 
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students’ “sociopolitical consciousness” (p. 46), providing them with resources to 


navigate the very political world in which we live in. The culturally responsive 
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coursework helped students to develop their critical thinking skills, allowing them to 
see the positionality of themselves as racialized beings within the larger social fabric. 
These findings implied that students would benefit from direct teaching of critical 
thinking skills through CRE. 

In an effort to gain insight into potential solutions to the systemic issue of non- 
completion status of Latino male students, Halx (2011) interviewed eight Mexican 
American students all in the process of credit recovery at three high schools, each 
predominantly low SES. Halx’s study explored the perspective of students on 
implementing a more critical pedagogy in their experience as marginalized students, 
looking to capture the specific perspective of Latino males. Interviews also touched 
on students’ feelings about school, the quality of their education, and their status in 
society, including potential for advancement. Findings of the study showed that 
students would have appreciated a more critical pedagogy, noting that they likely 
would be in different situations as non-completers had this been the case. Halx found 
that this would have piqued student interest and engagement. In exploring students’ 
understanding of their own education, Halx found that the students’ responses 
“suggests an understandable internalization of the dominant culture’s imposed system” 
(p. 264). The students in the study trusted the education that they received as being 
appropriate, fair, and what was needed. Additionally, students did not express a 
coherent view of their own place within a larger societal structure that is inequitable. 
Halx suggested that the students in this study were missing the “visceral reaction” that 
he saw necessary to impart change. Halx felt that it is the role of the high school 


teacher to help these students understand and question their place within an 
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inequitable society, so that they are able to take the appropriate steps to address this 
within and outside of the high school curriculum. 

Kelley et al. (2015) examined the effects of using culturally familiar reading 
tasks with 43 middle school students in an urban middle school in the south-western 
US, the majority of whom reported to be Latino/a or of Latino/a origin. First, 
researchers tested students’ recall and comprehension using two reading passages, one 
considered “culturally unfamiliar” with spiritual ideas and geography associated with 
Native Americans, and one “culturally familiar” with more references to Mexican 
culture and familiar language to students. Student test results indicated a significant 
difference in test scores between the two passages: the culturally unfamiliar text had a 
mean score of 4.90 while the culturally familiar text had a mean score of 6.10. After 
reading each passage, students were provided with self-efficacy scales to assess their 
perceptions of their reading ability. Students showed an increase in self-efficacy after 
reading the culturally familiar text (= 57.58), as compared to culturally unfamiliar 
tasks (M = 54.58). This research with Latino/a youth supports previous findings that 
highlight the importance of including the culture of a student in the classroom 
experience. 

Lo et al. (2015) considered the effects of providing culturally responsive 
social skills instruction through a peer-mediated format. Participants in this study 
were eight Mexican-heritage elementary Latino male students, ages 9 to 12, who were 
not identified as needing special education. These students participated in 12 
computer assisted social skills lessons with embedded video models on friendship 


building. Findings compared the limited interactions with peers outside their Latino 
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group before the intervention to the increased number of verbal social interactions 
with non-Latino peers after the participants had received the culturally relevant social 
skill instruction. Findings showed there to be a functional relationship between the 
presence of the peer mediated social skills instruction and the number of verbal 
interactions that Latino participants had with non-Latino peers after the intervention. 
Not only might the Latino male students benefit academically and socially from 
increased interactions with non-Latino peers, but researchers believed that all students 
would benefit from being a part of a more diverse classroom. The results in this study 
highlighted the need for schools to be culturally responsive not only through 
academics, but in behavior support as well. Weinstein, Clarke, and Curran (2004) 
identified a system for culturally responsive classroom management (CRCM) to 
support teachers in behavior management that is culturally appropriate. CRCM is 
based on five fundamental principles, that include the teacher creating an 
understanding of the effect of their own cultural background, knowing about the 
students’ cultural backgrounds, having knowledge about the larger sociopolitical 
climate, being willing to adopt new management strategies, and a being committed to 
creating a classroom environment where students feel cared for. 

Funds of knowledge. CRE and LatCrit call into question what “counts as 
knowledge,” looking deeply and critically at the field of epistemology that identifies 
our systems of knowing (Moll, Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez, 2005). By validating the 
perspectives that children of color bring to our schools, we create a space where these 
students can begin to transform the system into a new world and new reality for 


children of color in the public schools in the United States (Delgado Bernal, 2002). 
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Critical Race Theory and LatCrit focus on experiential knowledge that are not 
represented in American public schools. A focus on experiential knowledge would 
force a shift in the way that we conceive of knowledge and the value we place on 
different kinds of knowing. 

Based on the concept that teaching is a political act that can drive equality and 
social justice, Ramirez and Jimenez-Silva (2015) found that performance poetry was 
an effective strategy for validating the lived experiences of Latino youth. This study 
took place in a high school in a border town in California, where almost 80% of the 
students came from Mexican immigrant parents. Researchers implemented a seven- 
week poetry unit that examined multicultural poets, connected with poets from the 
community, and culminated with a poetry performance at the high school. Authors 
noted the work was guided by CRE. Authors found that students connected with 
broad themes from multicultural poems and were able to engage in classroom dialogue 
where they could relate lived experiences to the poetry, finding validation in their 
experiences through the poems and increasing their analytic skills. Secondly, the 
study honored the knowledge found in the community. Not only were students able to 
connect to the poets, but they were also made aware of artistic expressions that they 
did not realize existed within the community. Through writing their own poetry, 
students showed signs of transformation, realizing that their own stories also had 
validity and were worthy of being shared. Authors found that student performances 
not only validated their voices, but gave them a platform to discuss issues of social 


justice and equality. 
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Irizarry (2007) applied the notion of cultural connectedness, broadening the 
conceptualization of CRE, to address the complex cultural identities of students. In 
this study, Irizarry collected data in one classroom through field notes, observations, 
videotapes of the classes, as well as in-depth interviews with the students and their 
teacher. The focus of the study was to identify how the teacher incorporated CRE 
with Latino students. Findings revealed that the teacher responded to the culture of 
the students in many different ways. One finding, which highlighted the teacher’s 
cultural connectedness, was that he allowed students to use various forms of written 
and spoken language in class. Through interviews, students spoke of how the use of 
their native language was an effective strategy in promoting engagement in class. 
Another student cited that he was allowed to write using “tag form,” which was his 
native style of writing. Another strategy that Latino students viewed as being 
culturally responsive was the use of music, specifically rap music, as a tool for 
learning both for receptive and expressive measures. These findings highlighted the 
increased engagement in a class that celebrated diversity through a variety of funds of 
knowledge. In Irizarry’s study, students felt connected to their teacher due to the fact 
that he was a man of color who lived in the community where he taught. The teacher 
shared stories from his past, and in turn, students shared theirs. Participants 
additionally noted that this teacher knew more about them personally than other 
teachers, showing the importance of finding ways to connect to students personally. 

Adler (2011) conducted an action research study at the college level to analyze 
her own pedagogical approach by engaging her graduate students from the department 


of education, the majority of whom were practicing teachers, in a classroom 
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experience that provided access to readings, which she termed “subjugated 
knowledge” and meaningful discussion of controversial issues. Subjugated 
knowledge broke from the dominant cultural paradigm, and allowed students to begin 
to understand the complexities of a multicultural society. Through the use of a 
narrative methodology, Adler found that her pedagogical approach increased the 
teachers’ abilities to take multiple perspectives, to “recognize the significance of 
student epistemology” (p. 609), as well as to value a culturally responsive approach in 
their classrooms. 

Espanol. One aspect of the Latino student experience that sets it apart from 
the African American students is the role of the Spanish language. The use of Spanish 
in the classroom holds power for students, allowing this form of knowledge to be 
honored and celebrated. In a 2016 study, Lopez, sought to understand the link 
between the use of CRE and student outcomes for Latino/as. In the study, Lopez 
included 16 teacher questionnaires on the use of CRE and 244 student questionnaires 
asking about issues of identity, discrimination, academic ability, and reading 
achievement. Findings indicated that teachers’ beliefs about the role of Spanish 
instruction, funds of knowledge, and critical awareness were all related to student 
outcomes. The majority of schools in this study supported the use of a students’ 
native language as a means to improve reading performance, and were bilingual 
schools where teachers were required to use Spanish as a part of the instruction. 
While this may have affected the findings in regard to the use of Spanish in the 
classroom, it may also have provided the conditions necessary to measure the link 


between the use of Spanish and reading achievement given the sample size. The use 
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of Spanish with Latino students is an important part of CRE, and must be included in 
frameworks measuring the effectiveness of a teacher or school’s use of CRE (Dickson, 
Chun, & Torres Fernandez, 2016). 

The teacher. As the complexity behind young Latino males’ membership in 
school and sources of identity are understood, it is important to understand the role 
that the teacher, the individual with the most face time with students, plays in the 
success of Latino males in school as well as the strategies and programs that have been 
proven as successful with the specific subgroup of young Latino men. The teacher is 
at the heart of the educational experiences of young Latino males. Especially at the 
middle school level, teachers have the exciting opportunity to shape how kids see 
themselves. To accept this accountability may put a lot of pressure on some teachers, 
causing a rejection of the sense of agency for teachers who have not been successful 
working with Latino males. Moving forward, however, means to consider the impact 
that the culture that your students have on all facets of your classroom, from the way 
the classroom is set up, to the activities provided, to feedback, the pacing of class, and 
how a teacher interacts with parents (Ladson-Billings, 1994). Teachers need to be 
aware of the subtle messages that are sent to students and need to consider the impact 
that negative, as well as positive messages might have. Our children are only children, 
and as they look to the adult world for messages about who they are and who they 
want to be, it is important that a child of any race receives messages of self-worth, 
hope, and a sense of possibility which will lead to success beyond K-12 (Chun & 
Dickson, 2011; Rios & Galicia, 2013). Children respond to our messages and this in 


turn will shape their identity. 
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Researchers have found that many teachers do not feel that they have the skills 
to appropriately work with students from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds (Pas, Larson, Reinke, & Bradshaw, 2016; Skiba et al., 2006; Voltz, 
Brazil, & Scott, 2003). Chu (2011) completed a pilot study to measure special 
education teachers’ self-efficacy as it related to teaching CLD students, as well as to 
validate the survey tool that was used in the study. Out of the 31 teachers in the study, 
77% worked with students with moderate disabilities and 97% worked with Latino/a 
students. The categories of disabilities most represented in the 31 teachers’ 
classrooms were emotional disabilities and specific learning disabilities. Findings of 
the study revealed that a variety of teacher factors could predict a teacher’s culturally 
responsive self-efficacy including personal characteristics and experience. This study 
highlighted the need to arm teachers with appropriate information about the “social 
realities of prejudice, stereotyping, classism, and racism” (p. 405). Teachers’ low 
efficacy was related to assumptions that they had made based on demographic traits of 
a student. When asked about implementing specific interventions to minimize the 
effects of the home school cultural mismatch, teachers felt less confident than with 
other interventions. Additionally, 61% of teachers felt “uncertain” about the benefits 
of incorporating the use of the native languages of students in class, indicating a lack 
of buy in to this aspect of CRE. 

Empirical data has shown that the expectations that teachers hold for students 
greatly impacts their academic achievement (Ladson-Billings, 1994). When 
considering that some of our underperforming males are wrongly or prematurely 


placed into special education the messages of low expectations are exasperated. 
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Children are able to rise to challenges if we provide them, but are also sensitive to the 
subtle messages behind adults’ expectations, and may change their course to fulfill the 
expectations (Lopez, 2016). In their 2012 study, Griner and Stewart found that 
parents also supported the idea of high but clear expectations in schools. Parents in 
this study felt that the entire staff need to be united in the expectations that they 
present to the students so that messages do not become confusing. 

An approach to working with our struggling Latino male population is not 
prescriptive. Schools need to put forth a focused and concerted effort to address the 
gaps between current practices and positive student outcomes. Teacher and 
administrators may hold the critical lenses and equity mindsets that align with CRE, 
but still fail to implement relevant curriculum and strategies into the classroom and 
school. CRE is not something that can be mandated through curriculum, but rather 
needs to infused through all phases of the curriculum planning process. There is a 
disconnect between the theoretical vision of CRE and the lack of practical tools to turn 
“good ideas” into realities for students. The reality is that the tools themselves may 
change depending on the context. Culturally relevant teaching can perhaps be better 
thought of as an evolving practice, an art within the larger medium of teaching. 

Research shows that CRE is not evident in all teachers’ practices (Orosco & 
Klingner, 2010), however, there has been a number of studies that have investigated 
structures for professional development for teachers as a means of improving CRE in 
schools with diverse student populations (Bottiani, 2012; Pas et al., 2016; Patton, 
2011). Given the contrast of White female teachers to CLD students, the role of 


professional development can be crucial to supporting a diverse student body. While 
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the research reviewed on CRE practices of professional development provided 
frameworks to replicate professional development opportunities, little was in the 
findings around the effectiveness that these programs had on student achievement. 
Based on a belief that “student engagement and academic achievement are 
significantly improved when the cultural and linguistic backgrounds of students 
determine instructional practice and methods used in their schools” (Patton, 2011, p. 
71), the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) conducted an internal study, 
using a mixed methods approach, to evaluate the professional development program 
implemented at the elementary school level. Latino/a students made up the largest 
population in LAUSD at 74%. The researcher suggested that inappropriate placement 
in special education due to cultural dissonance and racial bias served as the reason for 
implementing this professional development initiative. An observation tool was used 
to document the presence of various aspects of the professional development program. 
Results showed that among the most common themes addressed through the 
Culturally Relevant and Responsive Education (CRRE) initiative were designing 
rigorous educational environments (53%), active learning (48%), meeting the 
language needs of ELs (45%), and relating to students’ life experiences (43%). 
Among some of the least common themes were relations between community and 
school (3%) and parental involvement in school activities (8%), highlighting a deficit 
within the professional development and perhaps a value gap between foundational 
ideas in CRE and the CRRE initiative. While Patton’s research was not aimed at 
identifying the effectiveness of their program, it provided a structure that other 


districts can use to better understand the CRE efforts in the district. 
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Pas et al. (2016) investigated use of the Classroom Check-Up, a coaching 
model to support teaching with implementing culturally responsive classroom 
management strategies. The five domains of the program were (1) connection to the 
curriculum, (2) authentic relationships, (3) reflective thinking, (4) effective 
communication, and (5) sensitivity to student culture. The purpose of the study was to 
review how the coaches spent their time, and identify whether the teachers in the 
program found it feasible and accepted the validity of the program. This study 
included 146 teachers and found that the program took relatively little of teacher time 
to implement, approximately three hours. Feedback from teachers on measures of 
acceptability found that they felt positively about the program with over 90% of 
participants responding favorably to the program. The largest concern was held by 
25% of participants who would have liked to spend more time participating in 
coaching. Respondents also showed some variability on whether the program 
improved their cultural proficiency and classroom management with over 20% of 
teachers who did not report “often” or “always” to these survey questions. 

Based on a growing interest in the potential effects that response to 
intervention models could have on reducing disproportionality, Bottiani et al. (2012) 
piloted the Double Check framework in three elementary schools in Maryland. 
Double Check is a professional development system created with the intention of 
increasing the cultural proficiency of teachers as a means of reducing 
disproportionality of discipline referrals and placement of CLD students in special 
education. The core frameworks of the Double Check process were first built around 


helping teachers to understand their own sociocultural histories so that they are able to 
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approach the work honestly and openly. The focus then moved to authentic 
relationships with students where teacher and student worked together towards the 
goal of mastering material. In addition to relationships with students, the framework 
stressed the importance of creating the cultural competence to include families and 
community elements into curriculum and instruction. The 68 teachers who 
participated in the study were surveyed at three points during the professional 
development process. Researchers found that all three schools reported favorably on 
the Double Check method, citing increased efficacy for working with CLD students, 
after participation was complete. 

Culture of care. At the center of research on working with Latino male 
students is what Jackson et al. (2014) refer to as an “ethos of care.” In fact, seminal 
author, Geneva Gay (2000) identified the power behind caring as a defining 
component of CRE. Jackson et al. documented Black and Latino male mentors and 
mentees experiences through the Umoja Network of Young Men mentoring program. 
Authors found that because there are so many negative stereotypes based on the young 
men’s gender and race, participating in the caring environment of the mentoring 
program allowed the young men to begin to challenge and question the messages that 
they received from society about their own identity, and begin to find a counter 
narrative within themselves. Not only did the young men in this study find a new 
sense of pride within themselves, authors described the development of “reciprocal 
love,” where they felt a deep commitment to the other students in the study. Through 
interviews with eight high school staff members, Behr et al. (2014) evaluated the 


effectiveness of a retention program that targeted at-risk Latino male students, the 
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Latino Graduation Initiative. This was an out of school program that worked with 
cohorts of students to support them through high school graduation and beyond. 
Specific interventions included tutoring, credit recovery, cash incentives, family 
contact, mentorship, as well as career and life choices coursework. Through personal 
connections formed in the program, researchers found an improvement in academic 
achievement, a dramatic reduction in behavior issues, and improved outlook and 
aspirations of participants. In interviews, participants recognized the loyalty that the 
teachers in the program showed them, sharing that teachers could have chosen to “give 
up” on them, but appreciating that they did not. Helping Latino males find their place 
in American public schools through caring relationships is a culturally integrative 
approach that has been proven to work with this subgroup. 

Cavanagh et al. (2014) studied two systems for caring for Latino/a students 
through interviews with parents, students, teachers, and school administrators. The 
first type of care that they termed “aesthetic caring” was primarily formed from deficit 
thinking, expressing that the behaviors of Latino students and their parents needed to 
change in order for Latino students to be successful in school. Other themes of 
aesthetic caring were low expectations and a lack of teacher agency. “Authentic 
caring”, on the other hand, was filled with themes of relationship-based classrooms, 
restorative justice, and student empowerment. In contrasting the two types of caring, 
teachers can begin to examine the way in which they promote student caring. 
Cavanagh et al. recommended that teachers need to build capacity to create and 


maintain caring relationships with students. 
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Though many of the studies reviewed focused on the perspective of the 
teacher, some researchers have captured the perspectives of the students themselves, 
though no research could be found focusing on student voices at the middle school 
level. Garza and Soto Huerta (2014) sought to begin to understand Latino high school 
students’ perceptions of caring through a mixed-methods study, assessing teacher 
behavior from the seat of the student. Latino/a high school students from a large high 
school from central Texas participated in this study. The school wide demographics 
were 54% Latino, 42% White and 4% African American, 377 of whom participated in 
the study. Data collection began through the administration of a survey and followed 
with student interviews. The results of the study were broken down by gender. While 
Latino male and Latina female students were likely to identify similar teacher 
behaviors as important in creating a sense of care, there was more consistency within 
the female response group than in the male group. Through survey results, Latino 
male students identified “an attitude that makes me feel comfortable in class” as the 
most important teacher behavior (p. 141). Latino males also felt a sense of caring 
when their teachers prepared them for tests, highlighting the academic desires of 
Latino male students. Garza and Soto Huerta (2014) wrote, “when teachers’ 
curriculum and assessments lack alignment, overburden students with unrealistic work 
expectations, and fail to use effective instructional practices, students perceive a lack 
of caring in the classroom” (p. 144). This research demonstrated a balanced 
representation of the human and academic side of CRE processes in the classroom. 

Halx and Ortiz’s (2014) study of Latino male student voices had a major 


finding related to the notion of caring. All student participants in the study expressed 
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a desire for authentic relationships and personal connections with staff members at 
school. The few individuals that they felt did care about them at school were people 
who expressed interest in the students, acknowledged them, asked about their progress 
in school, gave support, and spoke to them informally in the hallways. Students 
attributed their disinterest in school directly to the lack of caring that they felt from the 
staff. Since teachers and administrators were also interviewed as a part of this study, 
correlations were drawn between staff behavior and the effect on students. Staff 
members who did not express an interest in the personal lives of students were 
regarded with hostility from students. Halx and Ortiz remind schools to be aware of 
the impact this may have on issues such as absenteeism. 

Pre-referral. CRE must be implemented in the pre-referral for CLD students. 
Aware that there are issues with the current process identifying students for special 
education, many schools have moved from the discrepancy model to a response to 
intervention (RtI) model. RtI has promise to improve some of the issues that CLD 
students may find when placed into the discrepancy model that examines a student’s 
academic skills in isolation through testing that compares cognitive levels to 
achievement scores (IDEA, 2004). Though RtlI is now available to educators as a 
means of determining disability, there is no formal definition for its use under IDEA. 

Researchers have looked at the role that culture and language play in RtlI for 
CLD students (Bottiani et al., 2012; Orosco & Klingner, 2010). Cartledge (2016) 
conducted an analysis of the literature that examined of the use of RtI with CLD 
students. Researchers looked for the most current sources, between 2005 and 2015 


that exhibited specific strategies. Ten studies were identified, primarily focusing on 
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reading strategies to use with early elementary school students. Cartledge et al. 
criticized the existing literature on culturally responsive RtI strategies, claiming that 
“research has not clearly determined which instructional models or approaches are 
best for which groups of students” (p. 46). These researcher’s frustration point to a 
larger issue: CRE is built on ideas and theory and less on tangible pedagogical 
approaches. 

Orosco and Klingner (2010) studied RtI practices in a school with large 
populations of EL students to identify the prevalence of CRE. Researchers found that 
the practices in the school focused on the deficits of the students. Teachers in the 
school conceptualized RtI in isolation of the larger cultural contexts of their students. 
Teachers in the study were likely to refer a student for remedial instruction or special 
education as a result of the RtI framework, treating RtI as a process that leads to other 
measures, rather than a process that can mediate the effects of a student’s issues with 
accessing the general curriculum. The focus on discrete skills to measure student 
progress is in opposition to seminal thought in CRE, which focuses on high levels of 
context to reach CLD students (Gay, 2002). Riddle (2017) also warns of using a 
discrete approach to finding students eligible for special education. Through an 
examination of the foundational understandings and assumptions that underlie our 
current practices of using RtI with CLD students, Riddle (2017) found that using 
contextual and culturally responsive practices when evaluating students for special 
education, specifically in the category of specific learning disability, would provide a 


more accurate picture of what a student can or cannot do. She calls this an ecological 
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approach that has the potential to remove barriers for students beyond special 
education evaluation. 

CRE in special education. While it is, in part, the purpose of the current 
study to analyze the effects of CRE in preventing Latino male students from being 
misidentified for special education, some authors have looked at the impact of using 
culturally responsive strategies with students who have already been identified for 
special education. While there are a limited number of empirical research studies that 
match CRE and special education, there are even fewer that directly assess the benefits 
that may be associated with using CRE with students who have been identified for 
special education. 

Shealey et al. (2011) sought to examine the extent to which CRE was 
implemented in special education through an examination of 10 years of empirical 
research. Authors found that consideration of CRE was limited in the preparation and 
professional development of teachers. Themes, however, that were derived from 
identified studies were cultural knowledge, teaching strategies, and 
attitudes/perceptions. It should be noted that each of these themes approached the role 
of CRE in special education from the perspective of the teacher and not the students 
who were being served. Shealey et al. asserted that to move beyond the issues 
associated with disproportionality, general and special education teachers need to 
work together to improve their awareness of CRE in their classrooms, paying special 
attention to the referral process. In order to do this, authors recognize that teachers 


need to first examine their own culture. 
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In an elementary setting, Orosco and O’Connor (2014) completed a case study 
to describe the culturally responsive practices of one special education teacher in an 
urban southwest school, working largely with EL students who all had a Latino/a 
background. This teacher was recommended for this study due to success with 
students, and a strong background in special education as well as ESL and bilingual 
teaching methods. This study found that the teacher maintained an interactive 
teaching style that drew on students’ backgrounds and lived experiences to apply new 
content and extend skills. She utilized collaborative structures that were reflective of 
the structures found in the students’ homes. Readings provided to students were 
centered on southwestern themes aimed to improve comprehension. There was also a 
high degree of classroom dialogue and student talk to process what they had read. The 
structures that the teacher had in place were indicative of “asset thinking,” where 
students’ cultural backgrounds are seen as an opportunity rather than a barrier to 
learning (Orosco & O’Connor, 2014). Lastly, the study found that collaboration with 
parents and families was central to the success of the teacher. 

In a qualitative synthesis, researchers completed a comparative analysis of 
articles from three fields to fill a proposed gap in literacy instruction: multicultural 
reading instruction, special education, and ESL (Piazza, Rao, & Protacio, 2015). Ten 
articles were selected and synthesized to identify instructional recommendations. Five 
instructional practices emerged from the findings: (1) dialogue, (2) collaboration, (3) 
visual representation, (4) explicit instruction, and (5) inquiry. The use of dialogue as 
an instructional strategy, includes teacher-student as well as peer-peer dialogue. 


Collaborative practices emphasized the principle that literacy is inherently social and 
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that learners construct meaning through social interactions. Visual representation asks 
for content to be provided in multiple ways and that students should be offered 
multiple ways to show their own understanding. Authors made it a point to emphasize 
the difference between explicit instruction and direct instruction, as explicit instruction 
is centered on systematic ways of introducing new concepts and knowledge to 
students. Finally, there is benefit to asking students to think deeply about issues, 
suggesting that theme-based curriculum is one effective measure for doing so. 

In a quantitative study, Shumate et al. (2012) investigated the effects of using a 
culturally responsive mathematics approach with five middle school Latino students. 
Researchers used a multiple treatment reversal design to implement two forms of 
culturally responsive instruction, one modification of this instruction, and one 
traditional direct instruction approach. The culturally responsive approaches used 
included clear lesson objectives, guided notes, culturally relevant examples from pop 
culture or students’ cultural heritage, and a variety of strategies to promote 
participation. Modifications to culturally responsive approaches were the use of 
manipulative and game activities to promote student engagement. Results, measured 
by students taking a daily quiz after the lesson showed that the modified culturally 
responsive instruction resulted in positive gains on scores for participants. Students 
themselves reported favorably on the use of the culturally responsive strategies used. 
The use of cultural referents can engage students with and without disabilities. 
Summary 

Through this literature review, one can begin to see that there are gaps in the 


literature on the topic of Latino male disproportionality and the use of culturally 
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responsive strategies with Latino male students that are at risk for being identified for 
special education. In the literature on these topics, Latino males are often coupled 
with their female counterparts or with African American males. Additionally, 
Waitoller et al. (2010) noted that much of the literature around disproportionality is 
quantitative. It is thus believed that the field will benefit from this phenomenological 
study that focused on the voice of the young Latino male. Studies that have included 
the voices of the Latino male have been completed at the high school level (Halx, 
2014) where this study will focus on students at the middle school level. 

Understanding the unique situation of Latino males in our public schools is 
crucial, not only for teachers, but for administration, communities, and policy makers 
as well. If this group remains underserved, then the implications are not only great for 
young Latino men themselves, but for American society as a whole considering the 
changing demographics. Before we begin to change our school practices, it is 
important to form an understanding of the complex relationship and way of belonging 
of these young men to school. Acknowledging the mismatch between home and 
school will change the approaches we use, the values we hold, and the messages that 
we send to young Latino men. We need to overturn a deficit view of Latino male 
culture to take an affirming stance, one that values the experiences of each student as 
beautiful and unique. We cannot oversimplify or overgeneralize their experiences, but 
try to learn about each student individually as they find a seat in our classrooms. 

Further study in this area needs to be conducted to explore the factors at play in 
the Latino male experience related to disproportionality with more depth. Much 


attention has been given to high school completion rates as an indicator that Latino 
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males are not performing as well as other subgroups. A closer look should be taken at 
the trajectory of low performing Latino male students in special education. Special 
education is a response that is often taken by schools under the veil of caring, without 
properly understanding the larger consequences, including lowered academic 
expectations and a depressed view of one’s abilities. If students are not being 
provided with a culturally appropriate education, then placement in special education 
has even more dramatic effects. CRE as related to Latino males must be closely 
examined as a part of this conversation. Within CRE are strategies, and programs to 
enlighten those who choose to join this conversation. Proper implementation of 
culturally responsive strategies may lead to fewer referrals of Latino males to special 


education. 
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Chapter 3: Methodology 


This chapter discusses the methodology used to investigate the experiences and 
perceptions of culturally responsive education (CRE) by Latino males in middle 
school who have been placed in special education. This chapter includes specifics 
regarding the research questions, rationale, setting, participants, design and procedure, 
instruments, ethical considerations, role of researcher, and data analysis. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological inquiry was to investigate 
the perception of culturally responsive educational experiences of Latino males in 
middle school who receive special education services, as a means of gaining insight 
into disproportionate placement rates of Latino males in special education in a middle 
school in Oregon. In combination with phenomenological inquiry, the study used 
testimonio as a research method to allow for student voice, specifically the voice of 
students of color, offering an alternative perspective that is often ignored in 
educational research (Huber, 2009). The research questions guiding this study were as 
follows: 

1. What are the perceptions of educational experiences of middle school aged, 

Latino males who have been identified for special education, as they relate to 

CRE? 

2. How are students’ academic identities defined within the extent of CRE 
perceived in their educational experiences? 

3. How do Latino male middle school students who have been identified for 
special education perceive race/ethnicity and gender in their educational 


experience? 
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Rationale for Methodology 

The rationale for the methodology of this study was centered on a desire to 
capture the perspective and voice of students, while determining commonalities 
between their experiences. Therefore, phenomenological qualitative methods were 
used to create the space where the student perspective was not only heard, but valued 
in order to encourage honest thought and insight. According to Creswell (2013), “a 
phenomenological study describes the common meaning for several individuals of 
their lived experiences of a concept or a phenomenon. The inquirer...develops a 
composite description of the essence of the experience for all of the individuals” (p. 
76). The phenomenon that was studied through this research was the educational 
experiences of seven Latino males who were identified as needing special education 
services in subjective categories of specific learning disability and communication 
disorder may impact disproportionate representation of Latino males. The research 
intended to describe these lived experiences as they related to CRE. 

Phenomonenology focuses on a description of the experiences of the 
participants (Creswell, 2013), which was utilized in the first research question of this 
study: What are the perceptions of educational experiences of middle school aged, 
Latino males who have been identified for special education, as they relate to CRE? 
Through student interviews, this research gathered information to describe the 
culturally responsive experiences of Latino males in middle schools who have been 
placed in special education, looking for features of CRE that have been identified by 
seminal authors in the field, as well as through an extensive review of the empirical 


literature on CRE. Secondly, interview questions designed to identify the meaning 
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that students attach to their experiences in school in regard to race/ethnicity and 
gender. The phenomenological approach to this study was designed to treat the 
participants as keepers of knowledge, showing the value placed on their lived 
experiences. 

Though grounded in a phenomenological approach, this research borrowed 
from the narrative tradition of Latin American testimonio. Testimonio, which is often 
a politicized form of expression, is a narrative “evolving from events experienced by a 
narrator who seeks empowerment through voicing her or his experience” (Reyes & 
Curry Rodriguez, 2012, p. 527). The power in testimonio comes from reconstructing a 
story from a marginalized perspective. Testimonio has been used by researchers (i.e., 
Brown & Mowry, 2016; Cavanagh et al., 2014) as a means to give legitimacy to 
experiential knowledge; where lived experience become data. Critical theorists have 
long noted the relationship between power and knowledge, and have called for the 
need to honor voices that fall outside the dominant Eurocentric view (Delgado & 
Stefancic, 1993). Huber (2009) asserted that the field of research is a further 
reinforcement of the dominant epistemologies giving value to a singular way of 
knowing. Testimonio, however, provides a methodology that researchers can use to 
give power back, in meaningful ways, to the participants. 

Setting 

This study took place in a middle school within a growing school district in 
Oregon. According to the Oregon Report Card (Oregon Department of Education, 
2017), in 2016-17 enrollment in the district was 20,436 students, and 46% of the 


student population was White, 36% Latino/a, 7% Asian, 6% Multiracial, and 2% 
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Black. Of these students, 57% were economically disadvantaged, 30% were English 
Language Learners, 14% of the district population were in special education, and 78% 
of students in the district graduated with a standard diploma. In the 2016-17 school 
year, there were 32 total expulsions from the district. Of those students, 19 were 
Latino/a students, representing 60% of all expulsions, but comprising roughly 36% of 
the student body (Oregon Department of Education, 2017). White students accounted 
for 25% of expulsions despite comprising 46% of the student body. 

One middle school in this district was the focus of this research study. Unless 
otherwise noted, the following school specific data presented was gathered through the 
district’s data portal and is for the 2016-17 school year. The pseudonym of Oak Hill 
Middle School (OHMS) is used for the name of the school from this point forward. 
OHMS served roughly 811 students in the 2016-17 school year in Grades 7 and 8. 
Students came to OHMS from six different feeder elementary schools where they 
attend from K-6" grade, and then moved on to one feeder high school, with some 
variability due to parent choice. According to the 2016-17 Oregon Report Card, 45% 
of students at the school were economically disadvantaged, 16% were students with 
disabilities, and 28% were English learners (Oregon Department of Education, 2017). 
OHMS was in the process of undergoing a demographic shift with an increase in the 
Latino/a student population. Professional development efforts to address the 
demographic shift were around leadership changes and a staff focus on examining 
disproportionate discipline and academic data. In the 2013-14 school year, the 
Latino/a population was 34%, and increased to 37% in the 2016-17 school year. As 


this trend continues, school and district administrators have become increasingly 
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concerned about the achievement gap between the Latino student population and other 
racial groups, and more specifically about the performance of Latino males (personal 
communication). 

As indicated in Table 3, the racial/ethnic breakdown of the student body at 
OHMS was reflective of the district as a whole. However, of the 41 licensed, non- 
administrative staff members, 42 of these were White and 2 were Latino/a. The 
overrepresentation of White teachers was more pronounced at OHMS as compared to 
the school district as a whole. The administrative team at OHMS consisted of a 
principal and assistant principal who were supported by two school counselors. The 
racial makeup of the administrative team is not included to protect anonymity. 

Breaking down student demographics, White was the most largely represented 
racial/ethnic group at OHMS (51%), followed by Latino/a (37%). Due to small 
sample size of additional races, and the focus of the current study, the remainder of the 
setting section of this study will only include the two largest race/ethnic groups of 
White and Latino/a. 

Table 3 


Student and Teacher Demographics by Race/Ethnicity 








a Sen Licensed Staff eeadent : Licensed Staff 
Race/ethnicity Enrollment at EMS Enrollment in sn distinct 
at EMS district 
White 51% 98% 47% 88% 
Latino/a 37% 2% 37% 8% 
Black 2% 0% 2% 1% 
Asian 4% 0% 7% 2% 


Total 811 4] 20,427 1,169 
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As indicated in Table 4, OHMS showed discrepancies by race/ethnicity in state 
testing data between Latino/a and White students, as well as discrepancies based on 
gender and special programming. Students were considered to have “met” benchmark 
if their scores were in the three to four range on a four point scale. Tests of English 
Language Arts (ELA) showed wider variation in gender scores than tests in Math. 
While all subgroups performed better on tests of ELA, the gap between White and 
Latino/a students was vast in both areas. In ELA alone, 71% of White students were 
at benchmark but only 27% of Latino/as, which is a 44 point difference by 
race/ethnicity. Outcomes for special education and English learners (EL) were the 
lowest of any subgroups measured. Though it is not reflected in Table 4, the 
racial/ethnic contrast between students at OHMS who scored Level 1, which is the 
lowest classification on state testing in Oregon, is stark: in ELA 12% of White 
students scored Level | as compared to 48% of Latino/a students. In Math, over half, 
54%, of Latino/a students scored in the lowest classification. 

Table 4 


Percentage of Students “Met” on State Testing by Race and Gender at OHMS in 
2016-2017 








cae ee Total Males Females White Latino/a SPED EL 
ELA 53% 49% 58% lM% 27% 9% 15% 
Math 40% 41% 39% 54% 18% 5% 10% 





OHMS has three special education programs, which serve three different 
groups: (a) students with moderate disabilities, (b) students with communication needs 
mostly due to Autism, and (c) students who are highly impacted by their disabilities, 


and require a life skills curriculum. The focus of this study was on students within the 
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moderate disabilities program that served students who did not have a substantial 
impact of their disabilities. These students received instruction with a combination of 
general education classes and modified special education classes, depending on the 
level of student need. Modified special education classes were offered in language 
arts, math, and study support class as a means to assist students in navigating their 
general education coursework. 

Within the special education population at OHMS, discrepancies were found 
between racial/ethnic subgroups, and were confounded when adding the variable of 
gender. As illustrated in Table 5 below, 17% of males at the school were in special 
education as compared to 13% of female students. Combining gender and 
race/ethnicity, one can see that Latino male students were more likely to be in special 
education (21%) than both Latina females (16%) and White males (16%). 

Table 5 


Percentage of General Population in SPED by Gender at EMS 











Gender All White Latino/a 

Male 17% 16% 21% 

Female 13% 13% 16% 

Total 15% 14% 19% 
Participants 


Participants were chosen through criterion sampling, the most common type of 
purposeful sampling. According to Palinkas et al. (2015), “Purposeful sampling is 
widely used in qualitative research for the identification and selection of information- 
rich cases related to the phenomenon of interest.” All students at the site who met the 
participant criteria had the opportunity to participate in the study. The criteria were as 


follows: Latino, male, enrolled in the 8" grade at OHMS for the 2017-18 school year, 
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were eligible for special education under the category of specific learning disability or 
communication disorder, and program placement for students with moderate 
disabilities. Students had to be Latino, male, and in special education, to fit the focus 
of the study and research questions. This researcher decided to use students in the 8 
grade due to the fact that student interviews began in the fall of the 2017-18 school 
year, and 7" grade students would not have had enough middle school experience to 
draw from for an interview. Including participants with middle school experiences 
allowed them to draw from a wider variety of school experiences. Eighth grade 
students have already made the transition to middle school, and can therefore discuss 
this as a part of their insight on CRE. Additionally, the researcher chose the categories 
of specific learning disability and communication disorder, as they are, in the 
literature, considered more subjective categories of disability that may lead to 
disproportionality (Wilkinson, Ortiz, Robertson & Kushner, 2006; Sullivan & Bal, 
2013). The terminology for the categories of specific learning disability and 
communication disorder were consistent with state identification. There were 11 
students at OHMS who fit all of the participant criteria and each of these students was 
provided with an opportunity to participate in the study. 

The researcher first reached out to parents and guardians to describe the study 
and determine if they would be interested in providing written consent for 
participation. Next, students were contacted to determine initial interest, and consent 
forms, found in Appendix B, were sent home along with additional information about 
the study in the family’s primary language of correspondence. A translator was used 


to make phone calls to families whose correspondence language was not English. 
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Of the 11 eligible participants, one student denied participation, two students 
did not follow through with returning signed consent, and one parent denied 
participation. Seven eligible students returned consent and were included in this 
study. Five of the participants chose a pseudonym and two participants asked to have 
a pseudonym chosen for them. Pseudonyms are as follows: Nas, Raul, Ryan, Michael, 
Chris, Philippe, and Samuel. Pseudonyms were also used in place of teacher names 
that were mentioned by students. Table 6 describes each participant’s profile. 
Information included in table 6 was found through the review of participants’ files. 
Table 6 


Profile of research participants 








Disability Entry into Current Discipline 

Category* SPED GPA** Attendance _Incidents** 
Nas CD Pre-K Ly 99% 13 
Philippe CD and SLD Pre-K 2.5 100% 0 
Raul SLD 3 1.58 100% 0 
Chris SLD Pre-K 2.08 100% Z 
Michael SLD 4 7 Wi 100% 0 
Samuel S:D 4 ple Pi 100% 3 
Ryan SLD K 1.54 99% 0 





*CD=Communication Disorder; SLD=Specific Learning Disability 
**Grade 7 


Design and Procedure 

Data for this study were collected through two rounds of semi-structured 
student interviews that allowed for open ended responses and follow-up questioning as 
needed. Individual interviews occurred in an office space after school or during the 
student’s elective period, and lasted approximately 30 to 45 minutes. Included in this 
time, but preceding each interview, the researcher provided the participants with 


information about the study, and defined or clarified terms used in interview 
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questions. To maintain consistency of the framework of CRE and theoretical 
underpinnings of LatCrit within the interview methods themselves, participants were 
purposefully meant to feel comfortable with, and cared for by the researcher by using 
a friendly demeanor and beginning with general questions about their life. This 
helped to establish rapport, and to alleviate any nervousness or apprehension 
participants may have felt about participating in this process. Additionally, this 
treatment was used to avoid the participant feeling a need to appease or conciliate the 
researcher with his responses, and to capture a more honest and insightful portrayal of 
how they see culture within their educational experiences. 

The initial round of interviews occurred between mid-September and mid- 
October of the 2017-18 school year. A standard set of interview questions was used 
with all participants, with probing options that were used as needed to elicit a more 
thorough response from participants as needed. The interviews were recorded on an 
iphone 7, uploaded using Windows Media Player and then transcribed by the 
researcher. During the all stages of the interview process, the researcher took field 
notes to track any initial impressions from the data and to record any non-verbal 
communication that occurred from the participant. 

Following the completion of the first round of interviews, in mid-October to 
early November, the researcher conducted a systematic review of the students’ 
cumulative and special education school files. This was intentionally performed after 
the initial interview to avoid any biases that may be formed through the file review. 
The purpose of the file review was to: (a) to gain additional insight into the 


background of each student, (b) to identify themes that either supported or 
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contradicted themes from the initial interview sessions, and (c) to identify additional 
areas of inquiry for the second interview. The file review looked at areas including 
discipline data, special education referral, eligibility, IEP, attendance data, grade point 
averages, and EL documentation. These areas were recorded on a template for each 
student using their special education and cumulative files. The file reviewed were 
then reviewed to identify patterns in the files of students, and informed some of the 
questions for the second interview. 

Upon completing the file reviews, in early-November to winter break, the 
second round of interviews occurred. These interviews followed a second set of sem1- 
structured questions for all participants that were created based on the first round of 
interviews, as well as the file review. The second round of interviews were also 30 to 
45 minutes long, and also occurred in an office space after school or during a student’s 
elective. Final interviews were also recorded on an iphone 7, and were transcribed by 
the researcher. Data analysis occurred at the onset of data collection and was 
completed between December and January. 

Instruments 

The interview questions for this study were designed using (a) themes found in 
the literature review on CRE for Latino students and/or students placed in special 
education; and (b) the Student Measure of Culturally Relevant Teaching (SMCRT) 
(Dickson at al., 2015). The SMCRT is a survey tool that is meant to be given directly 
to students to quantify their perceptions of CRE, breaking it down into three factors: 
diverse teaching practice, cultural engagement, and diverse language affirmation. 


Reframing questions from the SMCRT survey into interview questions allowed for 
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student access to the concepts in the questions, while leaving room for explanation and 
examples to support responses. Additional scaffolding with vocabulary and language 
was provided as needed through defining terms, rephrasing questions, and providing 
participants with examples. 

All interview questions went through a pilot phase. First, interview questions 
were reviewed by a doctoral candidate who was familiar with the foundations of CRE. 
Based on feedback, the interview questions underwent a bracketing interview process, 
described in the Role of the Researcher section, to identify any potential for bias or 
leading questions. The interview questions were then piloted to a student who closely 
matched the participant criteria of the study, but who did not participate in the study, 
to ensure that the content would produce data that directly addressed the research 
questions. Through the pilot phase research questions were refined and eliminated 
based on the student’s feedback and responses. The interview protocol is located in 
Appendix A. The first round of interviews included a brief introductory process to 
acquaint the participants with the process, and to establish rapport with the researcher. 
In the introduction, the researcher also defined important terminology that participants 
needed to know. 

Second, the researcher explained the IRB process from the University of 
Portland, and the district board policy that were approved prior to conducting the 
interview. Students were provided with a participant consent form to sign which can 
be found in Appendix C. The researcher explained that the interview was recorded, 
but that the recordings would not be shared outside the scope of the study, and that 


these sources of information would remain confidential. 
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Next, the interview proceeded with the first six questions which were created 
to establish comfort and to activate thinking about the topics that would be discussed. 
To ensure participants were able to access the content of each question, the researcher 
included a series of probes under each warm-up and interview question. These probes 
were used to scaffold participation for the students. Examples of warm-up questions 
included: Tell me a little bit about yourself. What kinds of things are you interested in 
outside of school? Who do you live with? Do you speak more than one language? 
Where is your family from? 

Next, the substance of the interview occurred in two sections. The first set of 
questions were pointed towards identifying the prevalence and extent of CRE from the 
perception of the students. Examples from section 1 included: Have you learned or 
read about your culture in school? What books do you remember reading? Do you 
think you have anything in common with these characters? 

The second set of questions, which mostly occurred during the second 
interview, were pointed at gathering information about the participants’ sense of 
school belonging, their feelings about school, and the effect that race, ethnicity, and 
gender had on their educational experience. Examples from the second set of 
questions included: What do you imagine your life will be like in the future? Do you 
think you will graduate from high school? Go to college? Learn a trade? The second 
round of questions were created after the researcher completed the first round of 
interviews, engaged in a pre-coding, and completed student file reviews. Because 
there was a time lapse of one to two months from the first interview to the second 


interview, the second interview opened with a brief warm-up to check-in. Next, the 
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researcher provided the participants with a summary of the questions that were 
discussed during the first interview. The researcher also offered participants an 
opportunity to change or clarify their answers from the first interview. Additionally, 
during this time, the researcher asked the participants questions related to information 
in the file review, as well as questions to gain perspective on areas of consensus from 
the other participants during the initial round of interviews. 
Ethical Considerations 

This study was approved by the Institutional Review Board at the University of 
Portland, granting permission to conduct the study. Additionally the methodology 
was presented to members of the executive office of the school district for approval, 
per board policy. A letter of consent was given to each participant, as well as the 
parents and guardians of the students since the participants were under the age of 18. 
The audio recordings of the interviews were stored in a password protected system to 
ensure that they remained confidential. To maintain the confidentiality of participants, 
each student and teacher, as well as the school and district, received a pseudonym, and 
other identifying information, including student ID numbers and birthdates, were not 
included in the reporting. Data gathered through the interviews that could reveal the 
identity of the student were omitted from the report, regardless of applicability to the 
study and the findings. To ensure that there were no conflicts of interest with the 
researcher, the purpose of the study was made transparent to students and families. 
The consent form detailed how participation in this study would in no way affect their 
grades or ability to participate in school activities. Additionally, results from study 


interviews were not shared with teachers or staff members at OHMS, as a measure to 
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further assure participants and their parents/guardians that there would be absolutely 
no disciplinary or academic recourse for information that was shared in student 
interviews. 
Role of the Researcher 

I have been working in the field of special education since 2004, largely with 
traditionally underserved student populations in Grades 7 to 12 in settings including, 
residential care, charter schools, and traditional district settings. Additionally, I have 
pursued two graduate degrees in education that have, at times, been focused on social 
justice in education, where I have formed opinions based on readings, lectures, and 
assignments. Through my work I have been deeply committed to issues of equity and 
social justice including racial/ethnic, gender, and ability. Based on my position as a 
special educator with a history of working with underserved populations, I have 
personal assumptions about the treatment of students of color, male students, and 
students with disabilities that directly relate to aspects of this study. As a researcher, 
however, I intended to set aside my biases in order to objectively conduct data 
collection and analysis despite a close relationship that I have with the research and 
the participants. Six of seven participants were students of mine, however only 2 
participants my current students. The fact that I have been the teacher of the majority 
of the participants may have impacted their responses. 

I used bracketing, or epoche, as it is referred to in the phenomenological field 
of qualitative research, as a process to identify and set aside the biases and 
judgements that I may have had as I approached the data through my experiences as a 


teacher and a student. According to Tufford (2010), “Bracketing is a method used in 
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qualitative research to mitigate the potentially deleterious effects of preconceptions 
that may taint the research process” (p. 80). I engaged in ongoing bracketing 
throughout the research process because the nature of the research design lent itself to 
conceptions that may surface as a result of the data collection, data analysis, or writing 
process (Gearing, 2004). One method of bracketing that I used throughout the 
research process was the use of analytic memos which began at the onset of the first 
interview with students. In addition to using memos as a means to generate codes, 
categories, and themes (Saldafia, 2011), I also used this space to explore my biases. A 
second method of bracketing that I used was in the form of consultations to help bring 
awareness to biases throughout the research process (Tufford, 2010). I scheduled 
bracketing consultations with a colleague with a different background in education at 
three points during the research process: prior to initial interviews to look specifically 
for biases or leading statements in the questions, during the data analysis process, and 
while writing up the findings. During these consultations I was able to ensure that I 
remained focused on the interview questions so that the findings and discussion of my 
research were not affected by personal notions developed throughout the research 
process. 
Data Analysis 

All transcripts were typed into a spreadsheet with columns for the coding 
process. Commentaries from the interviews that were identified as significant during 
the interview or transcription process were given a preliminary code. The researcher 
engaged in pre-coding (Saldafia, 2009), where significant passages or quotes were 


identified based on initial impressions of the data, during the interviews and 
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throughout transcription. At this stage, the researcher began the use of analytic 
memos, and engaged in a “preliminary jottings” process to capture initial ideas for 
analysis (Saldafia, 2009). 

For the first cycle of coding, the researcher used two types of coding to 
account for the deductive and the inductive purposes of the research questions. Since 
it was, in part, the design of this research, to identify the perception of culturally 
responsive experiences of the participants, hypothesis coding, was used to determine 
the presence of CRE in the participants’ perceptions. This was done by 
operationalizing the term “culturally responsive education” through identifying 
strategies and principles of CRE that are consistent in the literature and seminal work 
on the topic. These strategies and principles then became a priori, or predetermined 
codes. A priori codes were not considered to be final or finite, but served the 
researcher as a starting point to determine the presence of CRE in the experience of 
the participants. Space was also created for emergent codes in the first round of 
coding as not to limit the findings, as the research used initial, sometimes referred to 
as open, coding. Initial coding, “is breaking down qualitative data into discrete parts, 
closely examining them, and comparing them for similarities and differences” 
(Saldafia, 2009, p. 81). This inductive process, as opposed to hypothesis coding, did 
not limit the first round of coding to deductive findings, but suited the study in that its 
purpose was to identify the similarities and differences between the experiences of the 
participants, in order to determine patterns that were indicative of a unified 
experience. Emergent codes in initial coding were included as they materialized, 


including in vivo codes where applicable to capture participant voice. 
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A second round of coding then occurred as a means of “reorganizing and 
reanalyzing data codes through first cycle methods” (Saldafia, 2009, p. 149). The 
second round of coding allowed the researcher to modify code names for accuracy, to 
merge codes, and to remove codes from the first cycle. Pattern coding allowed the 
researcher to accurately determine major themes, search for explanations, and examine 
the participants’ perceptions of human relationships. Coding was complete when clear 
patters emerged and no categories of codes could continue to be combined. When 
coding was complete, the researcher looked for themes or categories among the codes. 
These themes included a culmination of ideas from participants, seeking to express 
commonalities of the experience of the students with CRE, and served as the 
framework for the discussion section of the study. 

Though qualitative research is sometimes questioned for the soundness of its 
findings (Creswell, 2013), this study took measures to ensure the validity of the 
findings. The first measure that was taken is prolonged engagement with the 
participants. Through two rounds of interviews, as well as the time spent evaluating 
each participant’s file, trust was built with the participants, increasing the likelihood 
that the participants provided honest and open responses during the interviews. The 
use of multiple rounds of interviews, and preliminary coding techniques, also allowed 
the researcher to check for misunderstandings from the initial round of interviews. 
Many qualitative researchers use triangulation by using multiple types of sources to 
establish validity (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). While it was not probable to effectively 
gather data on student perspective aside from interviewing students themselves, the 


essence of triangulation, which is to “corroborate evidence” (Creswell, 2013, p. 251), 
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was established through finding patterns that existed between the transcripts of 
multiple participants as well as the review of their file. The use of “thick description” 
(Lincoln & Guba, 1985) was used to establish transferability. As established in the 
literature review, there is variability of representation of Latino/a students in special 
education throughout the country, so the thick description of the context, setting, and 
participants are essential as readers of this research determine if the study would be 
replicable. Finally, to determine reliability, field notes were used during interviews, 
and analytic memos throughout the research process. 
Summary 

In conclusion, the purpose of this research was to investigate the role that 
culturally responsive education plays in the experiences of Latino males in middle 
school that have been placed in special education. Phenomenological methodology 
was used while borrowing aspects of Latin American testimonio as a way to preserve 
and honor the voice of the participants. Through criterion sampling methods (Palinkas 
et al., 2015), students were invited to participate if they were 8" grade male Latino 
students in special education, and being able to obtain consent by both the student and 
their parents/guardians to participate in the study. Participant confidentiality was 
maintained throughout. Students participated in two rounds of semi-structured 
interviews. A review of the students’ files was completed after the first interview to 
inform the second round of interviews. Data was coded in two rounds. First round 
coding used hypothesis coding and initial coding methods to identify the presence of 
CRE as well as to begin to develop patterns between participant responses. In second 


round coding, pattern coding was used to identify the experience of the collective. 


Measures were taken to reduce bias including bracketing. Validity was established 
through the use of two rounds of interviews that allowed more time with students to 
develop trust and provide opportunities to discuss and clear up misconceptions or 


misunderstandings. 
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Chapter 4: Findings 

The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological inquiry was to investigate 
the perception of culturally responsive educational (CRE) experiences of Latino males 
in middle school who receive special education services, as a means of gaining insight 
into disproportionate placement rates of Latino males in special education in a middle 
school in Oregon. In combination with phenomenological inquiry, the study used 
testimonio as a research method to allow for student voices, specifically the voice of 
students of color, to offer an alternative perspective that is often ignored in educational 
research (Huber, 2009). 

This chapter will present the findings of the research organized by themes 
within each research question. While the themes are introduced in this chapter, they 
will be discussed in more depth in Chapter 5 which will also provide further 
interpretation of each theme. This qualitative research study relied on data that existed 
in the voices of the participants. Selections from interview transcripts are presented 
by research question to establish and illustrate the themes derived from this research 
study. The research questions are as follows: 

1. What are the perceptions of educational experiences of middle school aged, 

Latino males who have been identified for special education, as they relate to 

CRE? 

2. How are students’ academic identities defined within the extent of CRE 
perceived in their educational experiences? 

3. How do Latino male middle school students who have been identified for 
special education perceive race/ethnicity and gender in their educational 


experience? 
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Before considering the educational experience of middle school aged Latino male 
students who have been identified for special education in the context of CRE, it is 
important to reflect on features unique to the identity of the subgroup, to understand 
how CRE might be adapted to suit a specific group. Interviews for this research were 
therefore evaluated by aspects of education that are unique to the experience of young 
Latino males. 
Research Question 1: Perceptions of Culturally Responsive Education 

The investigation of the first research question was aimed at identifying the 
features of the participants’ educational experiences that indicated the presence or lack 
of CRE based on the perspectives of participants. Features of CRE identified 
thorough the literature and seminal work (see Chapter 2) that were applied to the 
findings of this research were cultural representation in the curriculum (Delgado 
Bernal, 2002), relevant education (Ladson-Billings, 1994), meaningful relationships 
(Jackson et al., 2014), collectivism (Chun & Dickson, 2011), various learning 
structures (Kelley et al., 2015), and family engagement (Bal et al., 2014). This 
research found that while some features of culturally responsive education were 
present in the perception of the experience of the participants, these elements lacked 
complexity and depth, resulting in a superficial representation of CRE in the 
educational experiences of the participants. 

Cultural representation in the curriculum. A culturally responsive model 
of education is centered on a curriculum that represents the diversity of the students in 
the class (Valenzuela, 1999). Participants were asked to discuss the presence of 


Latinos in the curriculum throughout their elementary and middle school experiences. 
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They indicated that there had been a shallow representation of their culture in the 
curriculum. 

When asked explicitly, all seven of the participants agreed that there were 
limited opportunities to learn about Latino or Mexican culture in school. Raul, for 
example, explained, “The only time they [Latinos] get attention is when Latinos had 
the big earthquake a while ago, and they only had attention for like two weeks and 
then everything just faded away, like oh, they're going to be fine.” If participants were 
able to recall an experience where they felt the curriculum was inclusive of their 
culture, when probed about these experiences further, many of their responses lacked 
details or were vague. For example, Nas could only recall his culture being included 
in social studies, when “they talk about different cultures, so they talk about Mexico 
and all that.” Michael agreed that he too learned about Mexican people in history 
class, however “that was back in elementary school,” and when probed, he could not 
recall what he learned about specifically. Philippe was the only participant who was 
able to recall a specific instance when he recalled learning about Mexican culture in 
the 6" grade when his class studied “the Bracero Program in World War II.” 

Other instances when participants recalled representation of their culture in the 
curriculum were either indirectly, through student choice of topic, or when each 
student was individually asked to look at their own culture. For example, Chris 
recalled that he chose to do a project on Cesar Chavez in 7" grade, and Ryan and Raul 
described assignments where they were expected to share information about their 


personal identity. Despite the fact that, in these cases, participants focused on their 
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culture, it was not included in the general curriculum as applied to the whole class, and 
students from other backgrounds were not exposed to information on Latino cultures. 

Raul also described his experiences with Latino representation in curriculum in 
Spanish class. While the content from Spanish class that Raul discussed indicated the 
presence of Latino/as in the curriculum, the class was an elective and was separate 
from the core curriculum, limiting the exposure of culturally responsive content to 
those who chose to take the class. Though Raul described Spanish class as having 
Latino representation, he felt that his own culture, Mexican, was not specifically 
covered. “I mean I take a Spanish class and I won't really learn things about my race, 
I will just learn vocabulary for like objects. But I mean, I would like to learn more 
about Latinos because we just learn about Spain and other places, and they're not 
specifically Mexico.” 

Despite the fact that all participants identified a lack of Latino representation in 
the curriculum, they did not all see this as problematic. Ryan shared that he was not 
interested in his culture and he would “rather learn other stuff than my own culture.” 
Raul felt that he would like to learn about his culture in school, but only if it was 
“important to the unit...or important to history.” When asked if he thought it was an 
issue that there was not more Latino representation in the curriculum, Samuel 
responded, “No. Well for me no. I don't care.” Samuel’s feelings reflected the 
general sentiment of participants. 

Though they generally took a neutral attitude towards the absence of Latino 
and Mexican culture in the curriculum, five of the seven participants identified 


inclusivity as an important characteristic to schools, showing that they saw value in an 
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educational experience that celebrates diversity. Participants were asked to describe a 
perfect school, and cited diversity of language, geography, race, and socioeconomics. 
Michael said that he would have students “learn different cultures from different 
places,” and Chris noted that he would include the learning and teaching of, “more 
different languages.” 

Participants identified White and African American culture as being the races 
that that they had seen most predominately represented in the curriculum. When 
asked if he recalled a time where he learned about his own culture in the curriculum, 
Raul remarked, “I've honestly learned more things about Black people and the 
British.” Philippe feels that his exposure in school is focused on African Americans 
“because people discriminate against them the most so we talk about that a lot in 
school.” The curriculum that participants were exposed to was clearly lacking 
representation of Latino and Mexican culture. 

Relevant education. A culturally responsive education guides students to 
connect what they are learning to aspects of the real world that is relevant in their lives 
(Brown & Crippen, 2016). Participants in this study only formed vague connections 
between school and their future, frequently based in clichéd understandings about the 
importance of school. Samuel thought that doing well in school was important, 
“because that's what a lot of teachers say.” Philippe shared that the importance was 
“to get a good job and all that. To like go to college. Find like a nice job that you 
want that pays well.” 

Participants could recall few examples when teachers used examples from the 


real world to teach concepts and skills in their classes. Participants who identified the 
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presence of real world examples were only able to form loose connections. For 
example, Michael shared, “Like sometimes in math they say a fraction and you divide 
it into pieces and you get this amount.” Nas applied what he was learning about in 
math to driving, “You have to stop with time. And what angle you are going to have 
to turn at. When you build stuff, you will have to use math.” 

Other participants felt that what they were learning about in school was not 
relevant to their lives. Philippe shared his thoughts on the relevance of his education: 
“Well to be honest with you I feel like the whole entire school system is like out of 
date.” Philippe based this on the fact that the jobs that students will have in the future, 
and in school, we were preparing them for jobs of the past. Raul was able to see the 
relevance of his classes for some students, but not for himself. He talked about 
science class specifically, “but like science is more for people who want to 
become...I'm not saying science is it for everybody, but it's mostly for the people who 
want to do good as astronomers...and like...geologists.” Like Philippe, Samuel’s 
conception of the curriculum felt isolated and unconnected from the larger skills that 
students are working on in their classes. Samuel mentioned that he was learning about 
the Declaration of Independence. When asked how that might connect to his life now 
or in the future, he thought the information would only be useful if someone, “‘asked 
me randomly” about the Declaration of Independence, ignoring the impact that this 
document has on him fundamentally as an American. 


Meaningful relationships. A culturally responsive educational model is 


focused on meaningful relationships between students and staff members (Halx and 


Ortiz, 2014; Valenzuela, 1999), and is one where students feel cared for by staff. 
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Jackson et al. (2014) referred to this as a “culture of care.” To understand 
participants’ perception of CRE in their academic experiences, they were asked to 
reflect on interactions with teachers and staff. Though all seven participants said that 
people at the school cared for them, they struggled to characterize the care, providing 
answers that were non-specific, often sounding canned, leaving questions around the 
qualities of the perceived care. For example, Chris felt teachers “care about me, 
because they want me to get good grades, they want me to be able to graduate and all 
of that, so yeah, I guess they do care.” Philippe knew teachers cared because, “They 
treat me nice,” and Michael said, “Because they help me a lot and want me to do good 
in school.” Only one participant, Nas, provided specific details when explaining how 
he knew that teachers cared about him. “We [Nas and his teacher] make a deal 
sometimes. Like last quarter, if I don't get in trouble, he will get me a Dutch Brothers 
gift card. And so I earned it and then he said, he will help me with everything, and he 
did.” 

In response to questions about whether or not they felt connected to staff, all 
seven participants characterized their relationships with staff members as being 
positive, but four of the participants clarified that still, teachers did not know them 
personally. Two participants felt that staff members knew them personally, but cited 
traits related to school performance, rather than personal traits to illustrate the 
relationship. Chris, for example, felt that teachers knew him well because, “they know 
that I talk a lot and that I play around.” Raul shared a similar sentiment of his 
relationship with his teachers, “They know that I have a hard time paying attention or 


doing my work.” When asked if participants would like their teachers to know them 
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on a more personal level, the majority were quick to explain that they would not like it 
if teachers asked them more about their personal lives. Raul, while feeling that he had 
good relationships with his teachers, shared, “I don't really talk to the teachers unless I 
need help with a project.” Ryan felt that it would be “weird” if his teachers asked him 
questions about his personal life. 

Collectivism. A feature of CRE for Latino cultures is the use of a collectivist 
approach where teaching and learning happens through collaboration and focuses on 
the good of the group as opposed to the achievements of each individual (Chun & 
Dickson, 2011). Collectivism is contrasted to individualism which is the approach 
commonly found in American public schools. Despite the fact that collectivism was 
identified in the literature as an attribute of Latino culture, participants felt that there 
were positives and negatives to collectivist approaches in school. Participants 
identified collectivist approaches in regular opportunities to work with others during 
class during daily classwork. Additionally, when all seven students described the 
physical arrangement of their classes, they acknowledged that in most of their classes 
they sat in table groups. Other configurations described by students included rows of 
desks, individual desks, and flexible seating. One student recalled sitting at individual 
desks in 7" grade, but not in his current school year. Participants felt that the benefit 
of sitting in table groups was that they could share ideas with others and get help if 
needed. Samuel shared, “Like I need help, so I tell other students like, give me an 
example. Not just give me your right answers, just like give me an example.” Nas 
also saw the benefit of a collectivist approach in the classroom, “Well if we have to do 


a project or something, people have different opinions on what to do. And they can 
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agree on which idea they use.” Raul, however, felt that working in a group was 
sometimes distracting, “If you're in a group, you're most likely to get help but you're 
most likely to also get distracted.” 

Other students identified that there were times when they enjoyed both 
working independently and in groups. When asked if he preferred working alone or in 
groups, Michael replied, “I think I like to do both, because working alone is like trying 
to challenge myself. And I also like working with others because I want to hear other 
ideas and other people - what they think - and I want to share with them what I think.” 
He added, however, a bit of caution, “If I'm in a group where students talk a lot then I 
usually work by myself.” Other participants, however, shared preference for working 
alone. In reflecting on his educational experience, Samuel remarked, “I like to work 
alone, I don't know why. Like in elementary, I used to sit in the corner. I just like 
those spots.” Nas felt that he liked to work alone, depending on the task, “Like 
assignments in our notebook, I do by myself. I go in the hallway and do it. It's so 
quiet. Because my table group, there's a lot of people. And you know one of them. 
Rosa. She talks too much.” Raul also recounted an experience where he saw benefit 
in his teacher moving him away from his peers in class, “Ms. Chandler put me next to 
her desk, and I actually focus way better, so I've learned that I work better alone.” 

A collectivist education facilitates opportunities for students to work together 
and to support one another. All seven participants discussed their appreciation for 
having help from others available to them in class, which supports the collaborative 
nature of collectivism in the classroom. Raul described the support of one of the 


special education assistants in his math class, “I really like her because she helps you 
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out. Let's say you’re lost, and like you don't want to raise your hand, she knows that 
I'm going to be lost so she comes up to me and she's like, is everything going fine?” 
He added, “She helps a lot. And she's just not focused on just one person, she's 
focused on the whole classroom.” Philippe talked about visiting his science teacher 
for extra support before a test, “I went in the morning to tell her and she helped me. I 
think I might do well.” Samuel described accommodations that his teacher used to 
support him, “Ms. Lyons is trying to help me. Just yesterday she just highlighted stuff 
so I can copy it down and I did. So I guess that's it. I guess that's a good thing.” 
Learning structures. CRE provides opportunities for students to engage in 
learning through multiple points of access to content and skills, specifically opposed to 
standard lecture-based classrooms (Irizarry, 2007). In CRE, students have 
opportunities for hands-on learning experiences where they are able to interact with 
their environment physically, including opportunities for movement in the classroom 
(Shumate et al., 2012). Participants in this study overwhelmingly supported 
kinesthetic teaching and learning activities that were hands-on or involved movement. 
Raul called himself a “kinesthetic learner,” a term he learned from a survey in his 7” 
grade Language Arts class. He explained, “I like to be like that because I like to feel 
stuff, I like to touch stuff. I like to point at stuff. Like right in front of me.” In talking 
about his favorite teacher’s class, Samuel described a hands-on science activity he 
remembered from elementary school that involved “a raw potato. It wasn't cooked or 
nothing. He put it in the water with, it had roots you know. So we put in the water 


and it grew out...and got like this big.” 
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In describing his preference for movement in class, Chris discussed being able 
to use flexible seating furniture that one of his teachers received from a grant last year, 
“Last time I was standing up, in Mr. Hoskins’, and he put the chair up, like right here, 
and I was standing up almost the whole period.” Nas discussed his need to move 
during class. He described that he had advocated this need to several of his teachers, 
“Oh Thompson's okay with that [not sitting] because I told him like I can't stay for a 
long time in the seat, I have to move. I haven't told Mrs. Chandler. I told Mr. 
Noguera, and he took me out of class and we talked and I told him I have to move 
because I have to walk around so he lets me go to the hallway and just walk.” 

The desire to move was further highlighted by nearly all participants 
mentioning their enjoyment of PE class more than their core academic classes. Raul 
shared, “You can interact with people. In a normal class you just have to sit down and 
pay attention, but in PE or in art you can talk and do your work, not concentrate. Like 
in PE you can walk around, talk to your friend, but still do the activities.” Michael 
described enjoying the collaborative element of his PE class, “You get to do activities 
with teams and team up, and like science you focus on one thing and you stay with it 
until like you're done.” Nas added that he likes PE “because we can run or do sports. 
My electives, we like, we learn to type and other classes like they make you...I don't 
know. I can't explain it. They make you do the work. All of it.” 

Participants shared that some teachers use pictures and videos in class, and that 
they found this practice useful. Ryan remarked, “In science we are learning stuff 
about Mars, and she showed us a picture about Mars.” Philippe described an 


experience he had in 7" grade while reading The Outsiders, “I didn't pay attention to 
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nothing. I had no idea what you guys were talking about until we watched the movie 
and I was like oh...like what do you mean the fire at the church...and I was like oh.” 
Students found that it was not only useful to have pictures or videos, but also 
appreciated when teachers took the time to explain content to them individually, in a 
different way than how it was shared with the class. In describing a favorite teacher 
Michael had in elementary school he said, “She was nice and she would explain how 
to do it and how to do it another way and a different way.” Similarly, Philippe shared 
about his favorite teacher, “Like if I raised my hand to say I didn't get it he would 
explain it some other way that I understand.” 

Participants also discussed the effects of participating in classroom activities 
that failed to draw on a multiple modalities, but rather focused on traditional 
classroom structures that were heavy in direct instruction, reading, writing, and test 
taking. The result of traditional classroom structures was that participants felt their 
academic experience was overwhelming. They noted that school felt unnecessarily 
complex and challenging. Participants described a lack of engagement with their 
education, when describing traditional structures which manifested in daydreaming, 
boredom, and stress. Raul described his struggles with attention, “When we are doing 
notes, I just stop looking at the notes and just space out...they just ask us to 
write...and I get off track and space out and get really behind because like we're 
already in the other section of the notes. I can’t control it.” Philippe also described 
having a hard time with focus in class, admitting that he spends about 40% of class 


daydreaming. Six of seven participants reported that they frequently felt bored in 
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class. Ryan said that he does not bother to pay attention in his classes, “because it is 
boring.” 

In describing assessment practices, participants felt that test taking was not 
only challenging for them, but also irrelevant. As described by Raul, 

Sitting down and paying attention and like remembering to do the test...that 

was good back then, I can’t remember what it is called, but when the machines 

came [Industrial Revolution]. But like not right now, we don't have that many 

jobs that need that, like we have offices now. Like tests...they just ask you to 

remember then so you can write it down, but forget it later, so there is no point. 
Participants also shared their classes were heavy in writing, as a means to demonstrate 
understanding of content and skills. Michael said that he gets bored most easily 
“when there is a lot of writing,” and Samuel found difficulty demonstrating mastery in 
Science because there was “too much writing.” An education that is culturally 
responsive would likely rely on a more balanced approach that allowed students to 
communicate in ways that felt native to them (Irizarry, 2007). 

Additionally, participants shared negative feelings about reading as a means to 
acquire new information. Raul shared his challenges with reading, “I know how to 
read, but sometimes I just don't think about what I'm reading because sometimes it 
jumps from topic to topic and I get lost and I have to reread the whole thing.” Philippe 
also described challenges with reading, “when I read, I don't understand it, or when I 
read I just daydream. I'm like that easy to daydreaming [snaps fingers]... That happens 


like every class, including like last year.” 
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As a result of these traditional classroom experiences, participants shared that 
school made them feel stressed out. Some students felt that stress was a result of 
school being too challenging. Raul shared, “I mean sometimes I feel stressed out and 
sometimes I feel lost and confused and don't know what to do.” Philippe had similar 
feelings, “School sometimes puts like, really pressures me sometimes. Like when I 
get home I know I have a lot of homework, I just push it to the side because I know 
that I'm never going to learn that.” Chris, on the other hand, found the day-to-day 
routine to be stressful, “I don't like being in class that much. It gets me stressed. Six 
periods, 55 minutes each day. We have passing time that's only 5 minutes.” 

Culturally responsive educational frameworks note that when students and 
teachers share in more dialogue, students are more engaged (Ladson-Billings, 1994; 
Orosco & O’Connor, 2014; Piazza et al., 2015; Ramirez & Jimenez-Silva, 2015). 
Participants had mixed perceptions when asked about talk time in class. Four of seven 
participants perceived that the teacher did most of the talking in their classes. 
Philippe, for example, estimated that his teachers talked for roughly 70% of class. 
When asked if he thought this was an issue, Philippe responded, “I'm good because 
you need to teach us and all that.” Chris, who also felt that teachers did more talking 
in class, said that it made him feel stressed out. Two of the participants felt that 
students and teachers did an equal amount of talking in class, and one participant felt 
that students did more talking than teachers. Participants expressed frustration and 
confusion when teachers dominated the talk time in class. Chris, for example, said, “It 
makes my brain feel like, I can't do it. Because he's talking and I'm trying to talk to 


someone else to see if they can help me, but no I can't because he’s talking at the same 
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time.” Nas described his reaction to teachers talking, “I want to say shut up, but I 
don't want to be rude.” Samuel shared that in class, “There's a lot of talking. A lot of 
confusion. Well in my opinion it is really confusing.” While some participants 
identified that there was shared talk time in class, there were no indications in 
participant responses that the discourse in class was student-driven, student-centered, 
or student-controlled. 

Family engagement. CRE seeks to engage families, as the relationship 
between the school and the family helps shape a student’s experience in school (Griner 
& Stewart, 2012; Maude et al., 2009). Not only does family engagement create more 
consistent expectations for a student between school and home, it allows opportunities 
to directly infuse the culture of the family in activities at the school (Bottiani et al., 
2012). Participants were asked about their family’s involvement and communication 
with school. The families of the participants were generally involved with the school 
in some way, though much of the communication between home and school was 
perceived to be due to negative factors by participants. Five participants indicated that 
their parents came to school for events such as back-to-school night or conferences. 
Nas shared that his mother, “wants to meet my teachers, so she can tell the teacher 
about the behavior and all that.” Raul’s family came to school for meetings, “But if it 
is a reunion [meeting], they mostly think it's because I did something bad but 
sometimes it's not.” Another participant shared that his mother only came to school 
for specific meetings, such as his IEP meetings, but that his mother was not 
comfortable coming to school because she did not speak English. Ryan cited the fact 


that his parents’ work schedule impacted their ability to attend events at school, “No 
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because my dad works until like 7. My mom doesn't know what time she gets out [of 
work].” 

When asked if the school ever called home, two participants said the only 
times when the school called his parents was to set up meetings, such as his IEP 
meetings. Michael said that people from the school call home, “Sometimes to have 
meetings or like to tell how I'm doing in school or stuff like that.” Four of the students 
associated calling home with being in trouble or as something negative. When asked 
if he ever received phone calls home, Samuel recalled, “I used to be with this, uh I 
guess, a bad girl. She taught me all the stuff in computers and everything, so I can 
hide the stuff from the teachers. So once I did that and they caught me watching 
videos. So they called my mom...and I got grounded.” Nas described times that he 
had a teacher call home, “Mostly Ms. Shelton. Referrals and all that. To get in 
trouble. Be late to class...not listen to her. Sometimes I get out of the class and walk 
around.” Ryan shared a similar idea, “Last year, Mr. Hughes did [call home] because 
I was messing around too much.” Though much of the communication home was 
characterized as negative, there were also two instances where participants recalled 
positive phone calls home. Ryan shared that “Mr. Thompson did call my parents that 
my behavior had changed,” and Nas said, “Mr. K did [call home], because I had an 
A.” Additionally, participants commented on use of an online portal where parents 
could access student grades throughout each quarter. Two participants said that their 
parents used this independently. One said that they would sometimes check their 
grades, two said that they showed their parents their grades through the student portal, 


and two said that their parents did not use the system at all. Through limited family 
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engagement, non-personal relationships with teachers, and pedagogical features and 
structures that were not in alignment with CRE, participants painted a picture of their 
educational experiences that only reflected a modest presence of culturally 
responsiveness. 

Research Question 2: Academic Identity 

As students progress through the k-12 system, the interactions that they have 
with the institution of school send messages about who they are and what they are 
capable of accomplishing (Ojeda et al., 2012; Olitsky, 2015). These messages are 
interpreted by students as they find successes and challenges within the system, 
leaving children with a defined sense of school belonging and self-efficacy (Chun & 
Dickson, 2011; Reynolds et al. 2017). The effects of these messages were seen in 
participants’ academic identity through the way they described “good kids,” filtered 
messages from home, and saw themselves in the future. Participants experienced 
tension between messages around educational success and their own performance in 
school. Despite experiencing challenges, participants rarely spoke about changing any 
of the structures that defined their educational experience. Coding for the second 
research question relied on inductive measures and were generated based on patterns 
between student responses, but informed through the literature review. 

“Good kids”. When asked to describe traits of a good student, participants 
frequently identified themselves in opposition to what they thought made a “good 
kid.” Good kids were described by participants as able to follow rules, sit quietly, and 
finish all of their work. These traits, which were all behavior related, reflect the 


values in a more traditional educational model, rather than values in CRE (Ramirez & 
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Jimenez-Silva, 2015). Ryan felt he was not a good student, “because I'm always tardy 
to my classes”, and Michael because, “I don’t get my work done, or turn it in on time.” 
Chris felt he was not a good student because, “I like playing around.” These negative 
attributes that students identified were indicative of classrooms that did not take a 
CRE approach. For example, it was identified that CRE relies on student-centered 
dialogue, but Samuel felt he was a bad student because, “I talk so much.” Likewise, 
Raul shared, “you could consider me a bad student...because I will just talk and talk 
and talk and I won't stop talking.” Two participants felt they were good students when 
they finish their work and stay quiet during class. 

While most of the participants had very few discipline referrals in their files, 
two participants spoke about challenges that they had with their behavior. These 
challenges resulted in internalized messages about themselves. Nas, for example, 
described being expelled from his elementary school as a culmination of a series of 
issues. When asked how his current year was going, Nas said it was good because he 
had not gotten in trouble as much, “I never got suspended and I only got in trouble 
once.” To Nas, when things were going well, more than other aspects of school such 
as friends, sports, or academics, he focused on behavior to define his success. Nas’s 
identity as a troublemaker also came out when he talked about staff members knowing 
him. Nas felt, “All the teachers from last year knew me good because I was always 
getting kicked out and all that.” Samuel also described issues in elementary school, “I 
had a lot of the types of referrals over there. Not listening to the teacher. Destroying 
property. Running around.” Samuel also talked about his lack of discipline issues 


when he was asked about his current year, “Good. No referrals to date...yet.” 
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Participants defined unrealistic expectations for themselves in describing what 
makes a good student. Nas described a good student as, “Getting all straight As. No 
tardies. Doesn't get mad at everybody. Doesn't get in trouble. No referrals. And just 
kind of being like a nerd.” Similarly, Chris felt being a good student meant “Not 
getting referrals. Not getting in trouble.” What participants were describing were 
expectations that would be challenging for most students to attain. 

Messages from home. The messages that participants received from home 
also played a role in forming their academic identity (Maude, 2009). Participants 
shared messages that they received from their families around their education. The 
messages that students received were generally positive, and reflected the importance 
that the families of the participants placed on education. The messages reflected the 
connection between their education and their ability to have a successful career and 
successful future. For example, Michael shared that his parents “want me to graduate 
and be kind of a professional person.” Similarly, Samuel relayed messages from home 
that connected school to his future, “They [his family] just told me to put all my effort 
in it and I'm trying to. My mom always says it because to get a good career.” Ryan 
also heard messages from home that linked the importance of doing well in school 
with his prospects for his adult life. He shared, “My parents just tell me, that's my 
education. My future. And they say if I don't do good in school I'm not going to have 
a good future.” Comments from Nas about the experience of his cousin further 
illustrated the importance that families of participants put on education. Nas shared 
that his family exercised school choice for his cousin because they had concerns about 


the quality of education that was available at his neighborhood school, “they didn’t 
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want to put him in Curtis Elementary because they don’t give good learning over 
there. So they’re like nope, nope, nope.” Nas’s family showed their investment in the 
education of their children by making choices that to optimize their learning 
environment. 

Future self. A student’s academic identify feeds directly into ideas about and 
plans for their future. Culturally responsive educational practices help students to 
formulate ideas about what their lives will be like in the future (Ojeda, 2012). 

Students clearly identified struggles that they had with school, but despite these 
struggles, most felt that they would graduate from high school, and some believed they 
would move on to college. In sharing their ideas about their future, at times responses 
were contradictory, exhibiting confusion around accessing their goals. Most 
participants, for example, indicated that they saw themselves working in a professional 
career that would require a college degree or another form of higher education, but 
then felt they may not attend college. Two participants would like to become teachers, 
two would like to be police officers, one a designer, and the other two were unsure. 
Five of the seven students felt they would graduate from high school, but Samuel and 
Nas were less confident. Nas said, “I might drop out because school is sometimes 
boring and all that. And it’s hard.” 

Participants were less confident when asked of the prospect of going to 
college, than they were in talking about high school graduation. Three participants 
said that they would attend college. No participant completely rejected the idea of 
attending college, but most were unsure about what they would want to study or where 


they would attend. Raul shared, “I mean I don't really know what colleges to go to 
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because there's a different variety. There is some out of the state, there's some in the 
state, like PSU, Oregon State University.” Participants felt that family members 
served as models for them when considering whether or not they may attend college. 
Ryan, for example shared, “I want to go to college in New York. That's where my 
older siblings went.” Nas discussed an uncle who was a role model for him when 
asked about his career goals, “Low key, I want to be a teacher. I talked to my uncle, 
because my uncle is a teacher and he's the only one who went to college. Well they 
[other family members] all went to college, but PCC [Portland Community College]. 
But my uncle went to Portland [PSU].” While they did not know if they would attend 
college, they knew that making money and helping their family was important in their 
post-high school lives. Ryan explained, “What's more important to me is like making 
money and helping out my family in need of money.” 

In other instances, participants discussed family members in opposition to what 
they would like for themselves in the future. Raul described his relationship to his 
brother who he called a “super senior.” 

He told me that when he was in middle school he didn't even know how to 

multiply and he's barely just learning how to multiply. And he's like, you're 

smarter than me, than when I was your age. And like yes, I know that, but that 
is because I wasn't taking your [his brother’s] path, and I wasn't role modeling 
on your path. You were doing what your friends were doing, not what you 
wanted to do...I'm trying to take my brother's good side path, not his bad side 
path and how he is focusing on things. I'm trying to focus on my things too. 


I'm not trying to get all Fs and all Cs. 
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Ryan’s parents encouraged him to work hard in school so that he does not have to 
work like his father, “What my parents say, what they're telling me is that if you study, 
study hard enough you can get what you want, and if you don't then you’re going to 
work like your dad.” 

In sharing thoughts on where they might live as adults, the majority did not see 
themselves living outside of Oregon, exhibiting a limited understanding of the 
possibilities for places that they may enjoy living. Students expressed a connection to 
where they live currently. Nas shared, “I'm going to live in here. I was raised here so, 
it's my town. My city.” While participants felt they would stay in Oregon, they saw 
their futures in opposition to the lives of their parents. Michael felt like his potential 
level of education would set him apart from his parents, “Because they didn't like 
finish school,” where others saw their parents’ limited English as the factor that would 
set their lives apart. Samuel saw himself as being able to get a better job than his 
father as an important aspect of his future plan. 

In school we trust. Participants’ academic identities were complicated by 
their feelings towards the institution of schooling. Participants showed trust in school 
through their feeling that their education was appropriate and served their best 
interests. Trust in the institution was contrasted with the academic challenges that 
students discussed and challenges represented in reviewing their files. Through 
interviews, participants discussed an educational experience that lacked features of 
CRE, resulting in traditional approaches that left them feeling bored, stressed, and 
unengaged. Furthermore, through a review of participants’ files, their grades which 


serve as markers of success, fell significantly short of school averages. When 
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describing their feelings about school, students infrequently questioned schooling as a 
larger institution, demonstrating resignation to school’s current functioning. Without 
a critical lens to question, messages of failure result in internalized messaging and 
disconnect from school (Halx, 2014). Nas, for example, as one of the participants that 
indicated a history of discipline related to his behavior, felt that his school’s discipline 
policies were fair, built on a system of individual choices for behavior. Nas shared, 
“The behavior causes you to be in trouble, that’s your fault. It doesn’t have anything 
to do with race, it’s the behavior.” Similarly, Chris and Samuel, who discussed 
historical challenges with behavior, did not question the policies, but rather chastised 
their own inability to stay quiet. 

Students generally spoke positively about school, and its importance in their 
lives as well as their futures, reflecting the messages that they received from their 
families. Participants were asked if they thought it was important to do well in school. 
They agreed that it was important to do well in school but provided responses that 
lacked indication of critical thinking on the matter. When explaining why it was 
important to do well in school, many spoke with banality of connections to their 
future. Ryan shared, “If you want a good future you have to study hard. Get a good 
education. Good job.” Chris too had internalized the message that doing well in 
school will lead to success in the future, “so you can get a better job. You could get a 
better GPA. You could get better, uh, if you want to buy a house you have to get 
your...I don't know. And when you have to pay you have to put a down payment and 
you have to work for that.” Raul warns of the negative effects of not doing well in 


school, “But from dropping out I feel like there is just a lot of negatives to it, like you 
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won't be able to graduate, so that puts you less into getting to more careers, like 
engineering, a doctor, a teacher, and a lawyer.” The messages from participants did 
not seem to be drawn from their own conclusions and in some ways felt like they 
could have been read off a motivational poster that frequent the walls of middle 
schools. In fact, Michael felt that it was important to do well in school because, 
“learning is like your passport to the future, what is going to get you a job in the 
future.” When asked where this idea came from, Michael recalled, “Oh I saw it in the 
entrance to the school.” 

Educational mindset molding was also evident when Nas talked about his 
relationships with teachers. Nas felt that his relationships were, “Good. I don't get in 
trouble with them. I don't argue back with them and like I listen to them when they 
tell me to do something.” Nas based the status of his relationship with teachers on 
how well he behaved in class, evident of value in compliant students. Nas continued 
talking about his teachers, “I think they always want every kid to have all As, to go to 
college, and be someone in life.” The notion of getting all As was not brought up by 
Nas alone. When asked if he wanted his parents to be more involved in his education, 
Raul shared, “I would say less involved. I would say I would [want them to be more 
involved], but then I would feel like I would have to stay in tip top shape. I would 
have to get all As.” While Raul’s GPA has improved from last year, from a 1.58 to 
2.0, it is unlikely that his parents would expect all As. 

Participants generally seemed to trust the school system and their education 
about discipline systems at the school as well, describing them as fair. Only one of the 


participants spoke about a discipline policy that he did not agree with. Raul spoke of 
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the tardy policy, “I think it is kind of unfair, because most of the time if you have a 
pass they'll let you go. It's an excuse. But let's say nobody's around and your locker is 
jammed, you have to go all the way to the office and sometimes they don't even give 
you a pass.” Students also exhibited trust in the system when they were asked if they 
thought that Latinos were treated differently from students of other races at school. 
Six of seven participants said that Latinos were not treated any differently at school 
than students from other races or ethnicities, which is not in line with district 
discipline data. 

In describing a perfect school, participants showed that they were not critical 
of the institution of schooling in that their descriptions did not differ greatly from the 
schools that they currently attend. Raul, for example said, “My perfect school would 
have all the same rules that they have now.” Similarly, Michael shared, “Same, but 
also how, if it were to be like a middle school, I would have an intro to high school so 
that they can know what is going to go on in the future.” Intro to high school is a class 
that was taught at Michael’s school but not one that he had taken. 

Disassociation. Participants often seemed disconnected with their academic 
experience in that their responses did not always match the reality of their educational 
experience. Michael, for example, with a GPA at the time of 1.67, was asked how his 
year was going. Michael stated, “I think it's going to keep on going great and I think 
I'm going to improve a lot this year and finish middle school with great grades. I'm 
looking forward, for myself is to improve, so in high school I can be a successful 


student.” Michael’s response was either what he thought other people wanted to hear, 
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or the fact that he was unaware of how his actual performance in school misaligned 
with his perception. 

Ryan and Nas showed a similar pattern of their commentaries being 
disconnected from their actual school performance. When asked about his year, Ryan 
explained, “I've been getting my grades up. Better than last year.” While it was true 
that Ryan’s grades improved from last year, this was only slightly, moving from a 
GPA of 1.54 in 7™ grade to a GPA of 1.67 in 8" grade. Nas said, “I'm getting good 
grades, I'm focusing. Not getting in trouble that much. No tardies. With different 
people from last year.” Nas said that he was getting good grades, and not getting in 
trouble, however at the point in time when he said this, his GPA was 1.30 and he had 
just come back to school after being suspended for five days. This disconnect is 
potentially due to Nas wanting to portray a certain image for the interviewer. 

Considering commentary from Philippe also highlighted a disconnect from his 
academic performance. Despite the fact that the interviewer had Philippe as a student 
in the class for a year, and understood his academic issues, he still felt like his less 
than perfect performance would surprise the interviewer, “Like I don't know if this is 
going to shock you or anything but like I never read. In elementary school we were 
supposed to read like 30 minutes silent. I just told my mom sign it and she signed it.” 
Additionally, a line of responses by participants that highlighted a disconnect from 
school was when asked whether or not they thought that having an IEP helped them in 
school. All seven participants were unsure about what an IEP was or how it might 


help support them in school. All participants had been receiving special education 
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services since elementary school, and most had participated in modified classes or 
small group instruction as a part of IEP services. 

Along with being disconnected from their actual performance in school, 
participants oversimplified what it took to do well in school or in their future. When 
talking about times where people were doing poorly, participants frequently said this 
was due to the choice of the individual, completely ignoring impact of the educational 
systems in place. In discussing why he felt that Latinos got in trouble more at school 
Raul said, “it’s just their decisions that they are making aren't good.” Similarly, 
Philippe shared about his future, “It depends on what I make with my life. Like what 
choices.” The element of choice, that "it's what they want," was evident here. Along 
a similar vein, participants frequently mentioned effort as a way to ameliorate any 
academic challenges that one might experience in school, internalizing the problems 
and solutions. For example, Raul felt “anybody can get good grades if they put in 
their effort and their time.” This sentiment was echoed in the voices of his peers. As 
exhibited by responses about their feelings about school, participants had developed 
complex academic identities with underlying tensions between what they believed 
made a student successful and their own present levels of performance. 

Research Question 3: Views of Race, Ethnicity, and Gender 

Students’ understanding of the role that their ethnicity and gender plays in their 
academic experience is crucial to this discussion in that it affects whether or not they 
will be able to reach the underlying goal of CRE: social action (Banks 1989). Ifa 
student does not understand him or herself as a racialized being then they will not feel 


the need to address any inequity that may be built into the system based on race and 
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gender (Halx, 2014). The ability for students to achieve social action will affect 
whether their children will go to schools similarly devoid of culturally responsive 
education, or whether they have the ability to disrupt the status quo (Rios, 2013). 
Participants in this study did not reach the level of social action as they did not 
perceive their ethnicity as having an impact on their educational experience. 
Participants did, however, perceive gender as having an impact. 

Ethnic identity. A well-developed ethnic identity impacts CLD students’ 
ability to be academically successful. All seven participants identified themselves as 
Mexican. Despite all having been born in the United States, participants did not 
identify as American. Raul noted, “I’m Mexican but I was born in America.” When 
asked directly if he felt he was American, Ryan said, “I would say more of like a 
Mexican.” Other participants were hesitant around naming their identity, suggesting 
that they did not have strong identity, had not considered their racial identity in-depth, 
or experienced discomfort talking about race or ethnicity. When asked to define his 
identity, Michael responded, “Yeah I would probably be Mexican,” where Chris said, 
“T don’t know. Mexican I guess.” Samuel shared similar sentiment when asked what 
his ethnic identity was, “I guess Mexican.” Participants were asked specifically to 
describe Mexicans, rather than Latinos because all participants identified as Mexican, 
and not all participants identified themselves as Latinos. Participants described 
Mexicans as being close with their families, hard-working, and, as described by Ryan, 
“Loud and fun to be around.” 

The positive view of the Spanish language was an aspect of the participants’ 


ethnic identities that resounded through interviews, illustrating one way that 
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participants felt tied to their Latino culture. The role of a second language is an aspect 
that sets the conceptual framework for this study, LatCrit, apart from Critical Race 
Theory (Valdes, 1995). Throughout interviews, students described the unique role 
that Spanish played in their lives and in the formation of their identities. Ryan felt that 
the Spanish language was what grounded him in his ethnic identity as a Mexican, 
“Because all my brothers speak Spanish, and my sisters as well, so I consider myself 
as a Mexican.” 

All but one of the participants in this study were first-generation Americans 
and all participants grew up speaking Spanish and English. Being bilingual was seen 
by as an asset and was brought up frequently by participants. Michael said that being 
bilingual was, “kind of fun because you get to talk two languages at a time so you can 
be like an interpreter or something... you can know two cultures, you know Mexican 
culture and American culture.” Raul also shared, “In some jobs it's better to be 
bilingual to understand people.” 

Participants brought up the issue of “losing their Spanish,” and felt like this 
was aconcern. Philippe, for example, said, that “They [his family] all know how to 
speak Spanish...except me. I know a little bit....I’m losing my Spanish.” Raul took 
Spanish classes to address the loss of his Spanish, and Michael felt that his “Spanish is 
not really that good because I don't know how to say the words correctly,” noting that 
he relied on his family members help him speak Spanish. Ryan felt that speaking two 
languages was confusing at times because “at the same time I know how to say some 
stuff in English and in Spanish some words,” feeling like he was not better at one 


language or the other. 
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Mirror mirror. Participants in this study were partial to educators that 
mirrored their own culture or gender. When asked to recall a favorite teacher 
throughout their K-8 experience, 11 teachers were mentioned. Seven were male. Of 
the four female teachers included, one was African American, two were Latino, and 
one was a White female who was a special education teacher. Student responses, in 
that there was only one mention of a White female teacher, were exemplary of the 
cultural mismatch that Latino males have experienced in school. Participants were 
asked to identify the race or ethnicity of their teachers to identify potential cultural 
dissonance between student and teacher. The majority of the participants’ current 
teachers are White; 30 out of 42 teachers mentioned, consistent with national average 
showing the majority of teachers are White and female (Bond et al., 2015). 

Despite the fact that the majority of teachers’ race/ethnicity were different 
from their own, six of the participants expressed that this difference was not an issue. 
For example, in regard to the race of his teachers, Raul said, “I don't really care what 
race they are. Because if they're White, they're just White. They can't change their 
race.” Nas felt that he would “rather have White people” as teachers, adding “my 
whole life I had White teachers.” Nas’s comment mirrored the educational system 
that he was brought up in, where the majority of teachers were White. Due to this 
experience, Nas’s notion of school included White teachers, his perception, of course, 
influenced by the fact that the majority of teachers in his school and district were 
White. 

In addition to their teachers, six of seven participants identified members of the 


community who visit their school as being mostly White, and also did not see this as 
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problematic. Community members that students recalled working within schools were 
parent volunteers, guest speakers, substitute teachers, educational assistants, and the 
school resource officer. Nas talked about the parent volunteers at the school store 
noting that “they're White, but I don't care, because they treat me as a White person. 
But I don't mind if they see me as a Mexican.” Such comments as this begin to define 
the complexity behind participants’ racial identity. When asked if he would like to see 
more community members that reflect his culture Raul responded, “I generally don't 
really care what race they are as long as they care for people.” Coupling participants’ 
lack of cultural representation in the curriculum with the cultural representation of 
their teachers and community members, participants in the study identified limited 
reflection of their own culture in their experiences in school. 

“We’re all human”. Participants in this study expressed that race and 
ethnicity did not play a role in the life of the individual. Participants frequently 
responded to questions about race and ethnicity with comments meant to exhibit a lack 
of impact race had on their lives. By using the phrase, “we’re all human” or similar 
sentiments, participants revealed that they believed people were not different based on 
their race or ethnicity. Participants felt that outcomes in school, including grades or 
disciplinary action, were based on the individual and not on the race or ethnicity of a 
person. As an example, Michael felt the race of his teachers did not matter because, 
“they're all human beings and like they're all going to help me.” Philippe also felt that 
race did not play a role in his relationships with his teachers because, “‘it’s not like 
they would treat me different. Like oh he's Mexican, he's White, he's Black.” While it 


may be positive that participants did not feel like they were treated differently at 
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school due to their race or ethnicity, their responses showed a lack of critical reflection 
on the role of race in their lives. As Chris stated, “Everyone's supposed to be treated 
the same,” and participants believed this was the reality that they lived in. In 
discussing whether or not race or ethnicity had an impact on a person’s future, Nas 
felt, “All races are the same, like they’re still humans.” Participants felt that it was up 
to a person as an individual, not as a member of a shared race or ethnicity to determine 
their own future. Ryan thought that all races had an equal chance of being successful 
because, “Each human is different.” 

Colorblindness has been identified as a detour that people use to avoid talking 
about issues of race (olsson, 1997; Singleton, 2016). Participants in this study 
conveyed a colorblind mentality, expressing that people are treated fairly, regardless 
of race or ethnicity. Philippe felt that Latino students were not treated differently than 
White students at OHMS, “Because there's no racism, and no racist teachers, so they 
don't treat anyone different, no matter what race or sex you are.” Participants’ 
responses did not indicate an understanding of issues of equity in education. 

When participants were asked to identify what race of students earned better 
grades in school, some relied on a colorblind mentality to explain their responses, 
going back to the concept that it depends more on the individual than any factors 
involving race or ethnicity. Nas expressed that “Every race has good grades at Oak 
Hill that I know,” while Raul shared, “I'm not going to say only Mexicans get good 
grades, or White people get good grades, and the other people are just not going to get 
good grades, because I've seen many students who are not White or Mexican or Black 


or any type of race get good grades.” Chris also felt that he could not choose one race 
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of students who gets better grades more than the others, “Because it's not only one 
person, it's everyone that gets good grades.” 

Other participants, however, were of the perception White students had better 
grades in school than Latinos. In discussing what race or ethnicity had better grades at 
their school, Samuel and Philippe felt that specifically White female students had 
better grades. Other participants also felt that White students had better grades due to 
the influence of their parents. For example, Michael said “their parents are more strict 
on their grades and stuff.” In explaining why they thought White students might get 
better grades, participants felt they were simply more motivated and focused. Raul 
said, 

Like White people, I guess, they want to pursue their career. Like they're 

smart and actually well focused but like Mexicans and Latinos they'll also want 

to like pursue their career, but at the same time they want to have fun while 
they're studying but that just gets the fact that their just getting distracted and 
getting really bad grades. 
Similarly, Philippe feels that it “is nothing about racism it's just that like there is a lot 
of White people that really want to learn.” 

When participants were asked to speak generally if they perceived that 
different racial or ethnic groups experienced school differently, the general sense was 
that they were treated the same. Raul shared, “I mean Latinos are, they're treated the 
same, it's kind of if they weren't treated the same, it would just ruin the rights that they 


have. If they weren't treated the same basically, I'm guessing that we would fight back 
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for our own rights, and to get our own rights and that would lead to protest and to be 
treated the same and not be treated any differently.” 

Behavior. Though they felt that their school was fair when dealing with 
discipline, some of the participants believed that Latino students got in trouble more at 
their school. Ryan explained, “Because when Latinos get mad they don't care what 
they do. It's just like throw punches and stuff.” Ryan added that “White students are 
more scared about getting in trouble. I feel like when they get home they get 
grounded.” Nas felt that “Latinos like to get in trouble. They like to drink, they get 
pulled over. Like for kids, we get in fights the most of anybody and this is when we 
get in the most trouble.” Samuel felt this was due to not caring for consequences, “We 
get in trouble a lot. We don't care. We don't care about anything. When we're doing 
it we don't care.” These messages that participants believed about their culture 
become internalized and a part of their individual identity. 

Concept of others. The consideration that the participants gave to races other 
than their own yielded significant patterns, though some of these conceptions are more 
accurately viewed as misconceptions. Perhaps the most surprising theme formed 
around the question of who was American. While all of the participants were born in 
the United States, only three out of seven said that they identified as American, and in 
all cases this was secondary to identifying as Mexican or Latino. Participants were of 
the conception that American people were White. Raul, for example, shared, “I was 
born here, but mostly White people are just born here. Like Black people are just like 
born somewhere else.” Four out of seven participants shared similar sentiments to 


Raul in that they identified American people as being White. 
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While participants demonstrated a limited capacity to discuss race as it 
pertained to their lives, there was a pattern in responses when students chose to discuss 
people who were African American or Black. Among participants, it was perceived 
that Black people had more social challenges than Latinos. Five out of seven 
participants shared remarks that highlighted perceived struggles of Black people, 
despite the fact that the interview questions did not ask them to directly address social 
struggles of Black people. Ryan thought that “Black students have more rough school 
days because they might get more bullied because of skin color and they don’t have 
the same rights as people.” In speaking on discipline, Nas felt that “The only people 
who are the most in trouble are the Black people,” though this was not supported in 
the reported discipline data at his school. It is important to note that some of these 
remarks were unfounded and based on a loose understanding of race issues in this 
country. Because there were not a large number of Black students and families in the 
community, the school could serve as the place where students were receiving 
messages regarding Black people along with what students were exposed to from the 
media. It is important to remember that OHMS’s student population was 2% Black, 
so the school needs to be responsible for accurately representing these smaller 
minority cultures within the school. In the case of Ryan’s comment, citing that Black 
students “don’t have the same rights as people,” there was a misunderstanding around 
the historical impact that the civil rights movement had on modern society in that 
Black students have the same rights as any other racial or ethnic groups of students. 

Gender. Compared to discussions around race and ethnicity, participants 


easily engaged in conversation around differences between genders. In describing the 
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differences between male and female students, participants felt that females were more 
involved in “middle school drama.” Ryan felt this led to better school days for male 
students, “because girls get stressed out more easier and then they think about other 
stuff. Like when they are in a relationship, and they break up they put like suicidal 
stuff on their social media.” Raul felt this was a shift from the way that females acted 
in elementary school and attributes this to the way that their “bodies are changing in 
different ways...The girls that I know in elementary school to come here, I guess they 
got like angrier and like just wanted to like look on their phones.” 

While participants felt that females had challenges in school because of issues 
with peers and social media, when asked specifically whether male or female students 
eared better grades, participants unanimously felt the females did better in school. 
Table 7 highlights participants’ perceptions of what makes female students more 
successful in school, including being organized, focused, and being naturally more 


intelligent and capable. 


Table 7 
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Perception of Academic Gender Differences 








Participant Commentary 

Michael I would say female students [get better grades] because like male 
students, they sometimes say oh I don't want to do this and they end up 
not doing it. And female students say do it cause they like being passing 
grades. They want to get it good grades. They want a good future. 

Ryan I feel like they're [female students] more organized. And can remember 
stuff much easier. 

Raul I feel like female students are better with grades. I would say guys get 
more distracted with their work. They have fun in class. 

Philippe I think right now there is a lot of smart girls in this school, so in this 
school I think it's the women that have the better grades then the men. 
Because they actually read....and (pause) they're just smart. 

Samuel Yeah because girls are smart and all that. I'm going to say that it is true. 
But some girls, like really smart ones. I see all the girls, they write faster 
than the boys. I'm not really the type that writes fast. 

Chris Because they [girls] pay attention more. Like kids our age, people like 


playing around since middle school to high school I guess, they don't care 
about nothing. But some people, some kids, some boys actually have 


straight As. 





Additionally, participants felt that male students got in trouble more than 


female students, according to Samuel, “because they do a lot of stuff. Bodyboxing. 


Fighting.” Nas thought that this was because “Boys are more energetic. Girls are not. 


Boys just get mad for no reason and girls, they don't care.” Participants felt 


comfortable acknowledging the differences between genders throughout interviews, 


and felt that female students were more involved with drama, but also smarter. 


Additionally, participants noted that male students got in trouble more frequently. 
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Noting differences in gender was significantly easier for participants than discussing 
differences in race at their school. 
Summary 

In summary, participant perception of their educational experience showed 
there were some features of CRE in their education, but they generally lacked depth. 
Interviews demonstrated that participants perceived a superficial representation of 
CRE in their academic experiences. Though participants touched on the social aspect 
of school, it was not a predominate aspect of their educational experiences. 
Participants generally felt that school was hard, and shared they often felt bored and 
stressed. Students consistently talked about issues with attention and focus. 
Participants felt that science class was particularly challenging and felt as though they 
did not always have time to complete their work. The fact that school posed 
challenges for the participants informed their view of themselves as academics. As 
middle school students are in the formative years of establishing their identity, these 
messages impact students in the future, as they begin to make decisions that have 
forever lasting impacts around college and career. 

In discussing features of CRE, patterns emerged participants’ approaches to 
their education. Participants all shared their feelings about school, including academic 
struggles, due to school being confusing, complicated, and hard. Additionally, 
participants shared that they felt school was boring, noting details about focus and 
attention being an issue. Students’ feelings about school impacted the way that they 
conceived of themselves as students. Their academic identity then affected students’ 


ideas about their future. Participants generally shared optimism for their future, and 
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while they felt their lives would be different from their parents, most felt that they 
would continue to live in Oregon, and wanted to stay close with their families. 
Throughout interviews, an element of absolute trust became apparent, where students 
did not comfortably challenge aspects of the institution of education. This finding 
could be seen as problematic in that students may not have been prepared to take 
social action necessary to challenge systems that have led to disproportionate data for 
their subgroup at the intersection of male, Latino, and special education. 

Participants in this study were asked to discuss their feelings and impressions 
around their identity and ways that the intersection of their race and gender affected 
their educational experiences. Results indicated that participants felt fairly 
comfortable discussing differences between male and female students, but less 
comfortable discussing differences based on race. On questions of race or ethnicity, 
students were hesitant to remark, though there was consistency between participants’ 
feelings about their own ethnic identity and the racialized identity of others. It is 
important to understand how students perceive race, ethnicity, and gender as playing a 
role in their lives to be able to plan for meaningful integration of student cultures in 


the curriculum. 
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Chapter 5: Discussion 


The purpose of this qualitative phenomenological inquiry was to investigate 
the perception of culturally responsive educational experiences of Latino males in 
middle school who receive special education services, as a means of gaining insight 
into disproportionate placement rates of Latino males receiving special education 
services in a middle school in Oregon. In combination with phenomenological 
inquiry, the study used testimonio as a research method to allow for student voice, 
specifically the voice of students of color, offering an alternative perspective that is 
often ignored in educational research (Huber, 2009). 

Data was collected and analyzed from 14 interviews with 7 Latino male 
students identified for special education in one middle school in Oregon. Participants 
were selected based on the criteria of being Latino males, in the 8 grade and eligible 
for special education in the categories of communication disorder or specific learning 
disability. Because the underlying phenomenon driving this study was the issue of 
disproportionality of Latino males in special education, category of disability was an 
important factor in identifying participants. Communication disorder and specific 
learning disability are considered “soft” categories of disability, in that the criteria 
through which a student is found eligible relies on the subjective opinions of a school- 
based team, in contrast to categories in which students are found eligible through a 
medical diagnosis or clear patterns in a student’s academic and cognitive functioning, 
including an orthopedic impairment, or deaf-blind (Samson & Lesaux, 2009; 
Wilkinson et al., 2006). To investigate the presence of culturally responsive education 
(CRE), students participated in two semi-structured interviews averaging 30 to 45 


minutes each. Participants answered questions that characterized their educational 
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experiences as they related to CRE, including questions around their academic and 
ethnic identities. Transcripts from interviews were combined with a review of 
participants’ school files to identify patterns and themes in the findings according to 
each research question. 

Findings indicated that participants did not report experiencing components of 
CRE. When asked questions about explicit features of CRE practices, participants 
indicated weak or superficial markers in the curriculum and pedagogy that 
characterized their education. Participants did not see a lack of CRE as problematic 
and rarely questioned the structures that outlined and dictated their educational 
experience. Within the extent of CRE perceived, participants expressed a complex 
academic identity that was characterized by clashes between their own academic 
performance and the messages from school that defined student success. Messages 
from school prescribed academic behavior, providing benchmarks of success, while 
conveying the value system of the educational institution. Participants did not 
demonstrate an ability to think or speak critically about the impact that race and 
ethnicity might have on a student’s success. This was perhaps due to the interview 
structure that made participants feel inclined to speak positively about their education, 
but also may have been due to minimal opportunities to engage in critical dialogue 
regarding their education prior to this study. Participants spoke with ease to identify 
the differences caused by the role of gender, but were hesitant to acknowledge 
differences in outcomes by race or ethnicity. However, when probed about specific 
elements of their education, including grades and behavior, participants identified 


differences between their own ethnic group and their White peers. 
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This study filled a needed gap in the body of research on CRE, seeking to 
understand disproportionality for Latino males by using their voices at the middle 
school level. As identified by Waitoller et al. (2010), much of the literature on 
disproportionality has focused on African American students. The current study, 
however, isolated the perspective of Latino males, delving deeper into aspects of their 
education that were different from other racial and ethnic groups, based on cultural 
features and values (Stefancic, 1997). This research filled additional gaps created by 
ignoring the voice of the middle school male student as a legitimate source of 
knowledge (Delgado Bernal, 2002). The few times that the literature used student 
voice as the source of data were at the high school level (Halx, 2014; Halx & Ortiz, 
2011; Malagon, 2010; Rios & Galicia, 2013). Studies related to middle school aged 
students tended to focus on the teacher perspective (Brown & Crippen, 2016; Voltz et 
al., 2003), or the quantifiable outcomes of CRE (Kelley et al., 2015; Shumate, 2012), 
falling short of a deep understanding the experiences of the students themselves. As 
presented in this study, insights are uncovered when we open ourselves to the voices 
of students, especially those voices which have been historically marginalized or 
ignored (Fernandez, 2002; Huber, 2009). This final chapter provides an overview of 
the study’s findings, a discussion of these findings, links to the literature, implications 
for professional practice, and ideas for future research. The discussion of this chapter 
is presented according to the major findings for each research question. 

Research Question 1: Perceptions of Culturally Responsive Education 

Culturally responsive education (CRE) is understood through multicultural 


curricular choices, a connected and collaborative learning environment, and the use of 
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a variety of modes of gaining and demonstrating understanding (Banks, 1989; Brown 
& Crippen, 2016; Ramirez & Jimenez Silva, 2015). The first research question sought 
to identify participants’ perceptions of their educational experiences as middle school 
aged Latino males who had been identified for special education. The participants in 
this study perceived a very modest representation of CRE in their academic 
experiences, but indicated that they did not find the lack of CRE to be problematic. 

The few times that participants recalled seeing their own culture in the 
curriculum was when they were given a choice of topic, or were asked to investigate 
aspects of their own identity. According to James Banks (1989), a founding voice in 
multicultural education, this is called a “contributions approach,” and is dangerous in 
that the content is not connected to any larger themes in the curriculum. The 
contributions approach is additionally problematic in that students from other 
backgrounds may miss opportunities to learn about the culture of their Latino peers. 
As noted in Chapter 3, Oak Hill Middle School (OHMS), the setting of the study, was 
37% Latino. In Oregon, Latino representation has steadily increased in an 11 year 
period from 2002, as White majority declined (Oregon Department of Education, 
2017). As this shift in demographic continues, all students would benefit from being 
explicitly taught to understand, respect, and honor each other’s respective culture (Lo 
et al., 2015). Learning about Latino culture should no longer be conceived as 
something in addition to or less important than the general curriculum, but rather as a 
culture worthy of integration into the educational system. 

One participant described Latino representation in the curriculum through an 


additive measure. Though he was exposed to his culture through his elective course, 
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Spanish for Spanish Speakers exemplified the issue of Latino culture being thought of 
as separate from the general curriculum. Like many ethnic studies classes, places 
where schools and districts look to show off their cultural responsiveness, this 
participant’s Spanish class was an elective and students chose to take the class (Banks, 
1989). The other students who might not elect to take such a class may also benefit 
greatly by being taught about Latino culture, and being exposed to other aspects of 
CRE. Perhaps if there was more appreciation shown for Latino students through the 
curriculum, it would allow for more common understanding with White students. 

Participants in this study felt that they did not necessarily want to learn more 
about their own culture, questioning its value within the larger educational experience. 
This attitude may be an effect of growing up in an educational system that has failed 
to show value to their culture, resulting in internalized messages that their own ethnic 
group does not belong in the curriculum. The lack of cultural representation in the 
curriculum of a school sends a subtle but powerful message that the culture in question 
is not of value to the institution. Valenzuela (1999), in her work on caring, described 
the impact of the absence of cultural representation in the curriculum through a 
phenomenon she called “subtractive schooling” (p. 20). In her study, she described 
the curriculum as a model reinforcing the larger social hierarchy, explaining that 
students were “disinfected” of their identities (Valenzuela, 1999). As a result, 
Valenzuela found that students became resistant to school, frustrated, and dissatisfied. 
Consistent with Valenzuela’s research, the results of the current study suggested that 
the subtle messages accompanying a lack of representation in the curriculum may 


leave students feeling alienated from their own education. Schools need to be 
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responsible for building up our youth, providing access to their own capabilities, 
rather than marginalizing or isolating them based on cultural markers. 

Participants in this study described an educational experience that not only 
failed to reflect their culture in the curriculum, but that did not feel relevant, described 
by one participant as outdated. Having an academic experience that feels relevant is 
one of the central concepts of CRE (Brown & Crippen, 2016; Dickson et al., 2016; 
Gay, 2000; Ladson-Billings, 1994; Pas et al., 2016). While participants thought that 
school played a role in their future success, they could not cite specific examples 
connecting what they were learning to potential aspects of their adult lives. When 
education feels relevant to students it can motivate them to become actively engaged 
in what they are learning (Kelley et al., 2015; Orosco & O’Connor, 2014) and also 
help to connect daily learning and future achievements (Moreno & Gaytan, 2013). 
Without a relevant education, students become passive participants in the system, 
conveying sentiments that education is something that is done to you and not 
something that you actively partake in. 

Participants, did acknowledge, however, more relevancy and increased 
engagement for PE and elective classes as opposed to their core academic classes. 
Their overwhelming penchant for PE and electives was based on the opportunities for 
teamwork, the relevancy of the content, and ability to break from traditional sources of 
knowledge. PE and electives were discussed in contrast to classroom activities and 
structures that students did not find engaging including an abundance of writing, 
listening, and sitting still. Though an affinity for PE may be wide-reaching to many 


middle school students, and is not a direct component of CRE, we can still borrow 
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elements about PE and electives that are attractive to students and apply them to their 
core classes. LatCrit asks us to consider the funds of knowledge that we value and 
honor in the classroom (Yosso et al., 2001). The effects of relying on traditional, 
Eurocentric, funds of knowledge, as found primarily in this study, are contrasted by 
the work of Ramirez and Jimenez-Silva’s (2015) who found student engagement 
increased with the use of culturally responsive strategies in the classroom. 
Additionally, Kelley et al. (2015) found that culturally familiar reading tasks increased 
comprehension for CLD students. CRE honors and utilizes experiential knowledge, 
where traditional funds of knowledge conceive of a body of knowledge that is more 
absolute. The result of relying on traditional funds for participants in the current study 
were students feeling disconnected from school that manifested in boredom, stress, 
and confusion. 

In addition to funds of knowledge, traditional classroom structures that asked 
participants to communicate and demonstrate understanding through traditional means 
including reading, writing, and listening, posed challenges for participants in this 
study. A meek perception of CRE in their experiences was perhaps confounded by 
participants’ status as special education students. Allowing these students the space to 
communicate understanding in ways that feel native to them would increase their 
ability to richly and accurately demonstrate what they are learning in their classes 
(Dickson et al., 2016; Gay, 2000). Irizarry (2007), in a study focused on identifying 
CRE practices in an urban district that was 58% Latino, found that students responded 
positively to various forms of relevant written and spoken language, including the use 


of rap music and allowing students to share ideas using slang that they would use in 
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their community. The cultural connectedness created between teacher and student in 
Iziarry’s study, was not present in the experiences of participants in this study, 
resulting in their lack of engagement, feeling bored, spaced out, and stressed. Despite 
participants describing teachers as fair and helpful, they were not described as being 
culturally connected to students. 

Commentary from participants on collaborative structures appeared to be in 
opposition to research on CRE that claimed Latino students feel more comfortable 
working in collaborative classroom structures and designs (Bal et al., 2014; Chun & 
Dickson, 2011; Dickson et al., 2016). Participants in the present study acknowledged 
that they enjoy working together but that there were also times when they found 
working with others to be distracting. Raul, for example talked about how he 
benefitted from being moved to a seat alone. Perhaps this is explained by the fact that 
the participants in this study were primarily exposed to a traditional system that valued 
independence and competition. Because this was the educational system that they 
were looking to find success in, and the only system they knew, they were drawn to 
practices that allowed for participation in this system, including withdrawing 
themselves as a means to attend to the expectations of the classroom. It is possible, 
that if they had been exposed to and had more experience with CRE they would not 
have needed to rely on strategies to isolate themselves, and could work more 
constructively in collaborative settings that are more culturally responsive (Orosco & 
O’Connor, 2014; Voltz et al., 2003). 

Given the fact that students in the current study only had a modest 


representation of CRE, they were not accustomed to being asked to solve tasks that 
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relied on collaboration between members of a group rather than the intellectual 
strength of an individual. Students may have found it easier to work in groups if they 
received support in collaborative skills. A collaborative classroom structure must 
happen intentionally and needs to be implemented with fidelity. Piazza et al. (2015) 
described ideas for reconceptualizing “literacy” for culturally and linguistically 
diverse students based on the notion that learning is a social act, not something that 
happens in isolation. Piazza et al. conducted a qualitative synthesis of literature on 
literacy for CLD students. They found that a philosophy of collaboration allowed 
students the ability to learn how to work together. Through professional development, 
teachers can learn to facilitate a collaborative educational environment where students 
learn explicit skills to work with one another (Pas et al., 2016; Patton, 2016), and 
where students that identify with a collectivist culture will find evidence of culturally 
responsive practices (Brown & Mowry, 2016). 

Popular conceptions of teachers and schools as caring elements in the 
community may shape participants’ attitudes rather than the ability to think critically 
about their personal experience. Participants characterized their relationships with 
their teachers as positive, but not personal, and exhibited difficulty providing specific 
examples of ways teachers show care. Cavanagh et al. (2014) identified two types of 
caring in their research. In “aesthetic caring,” a desire to support a student is backed 
by notions that the behaviors and life circumstances of Latino students stand in the 
way of their success, but can be mediated through certain ideas and practices that are 
backed by mainstream ways of educating; whereas “authentic caring” is driven by 


reciprocal relationships with staff members that empower students to participate in the 
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creation of their own learning experiences. Though they believed that teachers cared 
for them, participants in this study did not describe “authentic caring” when talking 
about their relationships with teachers. “Aesthetic caring,” however, characterized by 
deficit thinking, was not evident either in the ways participants described relationships 
with teachers, but reflected in the opinions that participants held about themselves. 
Participants may have internalized the effects of aesthetic caring through identifying 
their own deficits that included not being able to sit still, talking too much in class, and 
taking too long to complete tasks. 

Despite acknowledging care by their teachers, participants felt that they would 
not want teachers to know more about them personally. Ryan even described the idea 
of forming more personal relationships with teachers as “weird.” Though participants 
did not express disappointment with staff relationships, the literature on CRE speaks 
to the importance of meaningful relationships within the educational process (Pas et 
al., 2016; Ramirez & Jimenez-Silva, 2015). Jackson et al. (2014) found that 
participation in a mentor program “helped the young men shape a positive disposition 
toward life that was already present within them but went uncultivated in other 
classroom spaces” (p. 411). Sanchez et al. (2005) correlated positive relationships 
between Latino youth with school staff and school belonging. Additionally, school 
belonging was a significant predictor of academic outcomes. Though participants in 
this research did not identify issue with the type of relationships they had with their 
teachers, when placed within the context of Sanchez et al.’s research, caution is 
yielded when the link that relationships have to academic outcomes is drawn. While 


ideally students would be able to feel connected to multiple teachers at the middle 
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school level, research suggests that just one caring adult can completely alter a 
student’s ability to find success in school (Murphy, Bandy, Schmitz, & Moore, 2013). 

It also seems that the home-school mismatch that Latino students experienced, 
characterized by different communication styles and values, (Griner & Stewart, 2012; 
Moreno & Gaytan, 2013) impacted the way that participants in this study conceived of 
the relationships that they had with staff. This divide between personal and school life 
may also be impacted by ways in which participants’ families were involved in their 
education. Though participants noted that families came to school for meetings and 
events, they generally considered contact with home to be linked to something 
negative. Chun and Dickson (2011) found students with parents who were regularly 
included in school processes, displayed increased positive outcomes and a heightened 
sense of school belonging relative to their peers. Forging relationships between home 
and school cannot be left to families, but schools need to take measures to facilitate 
connections between school and home. Staff at OHMS need to reconsider their 
systems of communication with families to ameliorate the participants’ perceptions 
that family involvement in school is negative by taking deliberate measures to define 
clear expectations for staff around communication with families. 
Research Question 2: Academic Identity 

The second research question sought to define the academic identity of 
participants within the context of CRE that was perceived in their educational 
experiences. A student’s academic identity is formed based on explicit as well as 
implicit messages students receive from school (Irizarry, 2007; Lopez, 2016; Rios & 


Galicia, 2013). Participants in this study described tension between the messages that 
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were sent from school, the messages sent from home, and their own experiences in 
school, which were strained based on challenges they had meeting the behavioral and 
academic expectations of the school. These expectations included the value that their 
school placed on being able to sit quietly, raise your hand, and read and write to access 
your education and demonstrate proficiency. Due to the learning profile of 
participants, that caused their initial referral to special education, these academic 
structures and expectations were inherently challenging for participants. Traditional 
structures, including direct instruction and test taking, must be balanced with 
culturally responsive strategies that have the potential to impact the engagement and 
experiences of Latino male students in and at-risk of being placed in special education 
(Hosterman et al., 2008; Moreno & Gaytan, 2013; Shifrer et al., 2010). 

As a result of the tension between school values and perceptions of their own 
performance, participants did not identify the characteristics that they chose to 
describe “good kids” in themselves. Participants shared conceptions of “good kids” 
that were unrealistic, including getting straight As, always being on time, and always 
listening to the teacher. While participants in this study felt that the school did not 
treat students differently based on their race or ethnicity, they described White 
students as more regularly demonstrating academic and behavioral qualities 
participants assigned to “good kids,” including getting better grades and responding to 
consequences for behavior. Similarly, Ahram et al. (2011) completed a five year 
study to investigate disproportionate rates of minorities in special education in two 
multiracial schools in New York State. Findings implied that schools have created a 


social construct of the “normal child,” that became racialized through disproportionate 
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placement of students of color in special education. The concept of the “normal 
child,” was replicated in this study through participants’ notions of what made a good 
student. 

As students continue to define themselves in opposition to the traits schools 
define for “good kids” and “normal children,” they internalize these messages. This 
can occur within the context of a well-meaning, well-intentioned educational program 
that fails to consider the perspectives of CLD students and thus cannot meet the needs 
of all students. One participant in this study, for example, shared how he does not 
attempt to do his homework anymore because he “won’t be able to learn it.” 
Messages from school are not building students up and empowering them as they 
work their way through their k-12 education, but rather holding their place in the 
social fabric (Bal et al., 2014; Harry et al., 2005; Skiba et al., 2006). Eventually 
participants may stop seeing themselves as good kids all together. 

Schools must design curricula and pedagogy to meet the needs of Latino 
students and avoid sending the unintentional messages that in order to be successful 
they should act more like White students. Acting White is not the solution for Latino 
male students, such as the participants in this study, who experience disengagement 
from their education. Students need to be in a system that is willing to adapt to meet 
their needs, rather than a system that demands them to emulate the majority to be able 
to find success at school (Chu, 2011; Dickson et al., 2016). Griner and Stewart (2012) 
described the tension that was created when students were asked to behave in different 
ways at school than is culturally relevant as “cognitive dissonance.” As explained 


through their implications, when students are faced with cognitive dissonance, they 
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will seek to resolve it by “minimizing the perceived risk” (p. 602). Students do this by 
refusing to completely buy into or engage with the system, by keeping space between 
themselves and staff members. The process of minimizing risk applies to the current 
study in that students not only disengaged from their education, but rewrote their own 
story to remove some of the reality behind their challenges with school. 

Messages that participants in this study received from home impacted their 
academic identities as well as messages from school. These messages were generally 
positive, reflecting the concept of social mobility, a driving force behind immigration 
to the United States for families. The messages participants received from home 
contrasted with teachers’ conceptions about Latino families in previous research. 
Harry and Fenton (2016) found that teachers identified poor parenting and low 
parental involvement as factors that led to the disproportional representation of CLD 
students in special education. Ahram et al. (2011) argued that teachers oversimplify 
the issue of disproportionality when they point to home factors. Teachers would 
benefit from more interactions with families that were intended to build bridges, where 
parents feel like they play a valuable role within the educational experiences of their 
children. 

While some middle school aged Latino male students may have the 
developmental capacity to question the structures and systems that are in place for 
their education, the participants in this study seemed to accept the structure of 
schooling that they were in. This finding is supported by the research of Halx (2011), 
who interviewed eight male Mexican American high school students in the credit 


recovery process. In exploring how his participants felt about their own education, 
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Halx discovered that students had internalized feelings around the dominant culture’s 
role in defining their educational system, which was also indicated in the present 
study. Halx found that, despite being driven by a culture other than their own, 
participants trusted that their education was appropriate. Halx suggested that a more 
“visceral reaction” would be needed if the students were going to take any action to 
change a system that did not work for them, and that led to their need to be placed 
within a credit recovery program to finish high school. 

Like the students in Halx’s (2011) study, participants in this study rarely 
questioned the standard mode of operation at their school, but described negative 
reactions to specific aspects of their education. Despite the negative reactions that 
participants in this study shared about school, including feeling bored and stressed, 
they rarely called into question any policies of the school, or the pedagogy used in the 
classroom. When asked explicitly about whether or not they would want to make any 
changes to their school around CRE issues, participants did not express urgency to 
enact change. Student apathy towards the system is evidence that schools have not 
provided Latino students with adequate opportunities for student involvement in 
decision making. Students in this study may not have had ample opportunities to 
practice using their minds and voices for critical reflection. It is up to educational 
system to not only involve student voice more regularly in decision-making around the 
functioning of the institution, but also to explicitly teach students the skills to think 
critically about the systems and structures that our society is built upon, including our 
schools (Banks, 1989; Ladson-Billings, 1994). Without citizens who are willing to 


challenge the status quo, our society as a whole would not be able to advance, 
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particularly around issues of social justice (Rios & Galicia, 2013). The question then 
remains around the objectives that schools have for their students: Are we looking to 
produce children who will quietly move through the system, or are we looking for the 
next generation of change agents, of critical thinkers who are capable of directing the 
shape our society? This study suggests Latino middle school students have not been 
given space, opportunity, or permission to question their education, resulting in their 
floundering through a system that they are not connected to, but that they accept at the 
expense of their own future. 

Research Question 3: View of Race, Ethnicity and Gender 

Through CRE, students become aware of the role that race plays in their lives 
and are empowered to act on injustices or inequalities (Banks, 1989; Cammarota, 
2008; Chu, 2011). Developing racial awareness is difficult for students without a 
system that prioritizes critical discussions around race (Ramirez & Jimenez-Silva, 
2015). The third research question sought to identify students’ perceptions of the 
impact race, ethnicity, and gender have on their educational experiences. Participants 
felt that their Latino ethnicity did not impact their education and were hesitant to 
discuss differences along ethnic or racial lines. 

While all participants in this study identified as Mexican, their responses 
reflected uncertainty in identifying their own ethnicity, exemplifying a lack of strong 
ethnic identity. Irizarry (2007), through his research with Latino high school students, 
concluded that identity formation of Latino students depends on a variety of factors 
including immigration status, generations in the US, the view of culture at school, and 


socioeconomic status. Irizarry’s research can be used to explain the lack of strong 
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cultural affiliation expressed by the participants in this study. While participants did 
not generally identify themselves as American, it appeared that they may not have 
considered how their Latino heritage might impact their view of themselves as 
Americans. In characterizing the students in her research, Ramirez and Jimenez-Silva 
(2015) described young Latinos as being members of multiple worlds. For 
participants in this study, their membership in multiple worlds seemed to lead to weak 
connections to both the Mexican world of their families and the American culture that 
they were raised in and that defined their educational experience. 

When participants in this study were probed about their feelings around their 
ethnic identity, the questions around American identity arose and can be explored 
within the context of school belonging. Throughout interviews, participants expressed 
the sentiment that being American is synonymous with being White. This concept, 
which was not directly reflected in the literature, occurred most frequently in 
participants’ commentary around the race or ethnicity of participants’ teachers. 
Instead of identifying their teachers as White, participants frequently chose to identify 
teachers as American. When asked to identify the race of someone who was 
American, participants responded White. This finding is connected to students’ sense 
of belonging and feelings of otherness not only in school, but more broadly, in their 
possible national identity. Sanchez et al. (2005) found that school belonging was a 
strong predictor of academic outcomes for Latino males. Sanchez et al.’s findings 
cannot be ignored when interpreting this research. If education is the foundational 
institution in this country, and students do not exhibit a concept of connectedness to 


being American, their feelings of disconnect will likely impact their sense of school 
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belonging. Questions around what makes an American can also be explored within 
the context of LatCrit, which calls into question the long-term effects of ambiguity 
around citizenship and belonging that resulted in mixed American-Mexican ancestry 
(Stefancic, 1997). Comments from participants in this study exemplified the concept 
of caught between two worlds of Latino ethnicity and members of larger American 
society. 

One aspect of Latino identity consistent in the interviews was the positive 
perception that participants felt around the Spanish language. Participants in this 
study viewed Spanish fluency as an asset, and discussed the benefits of being 
bilingual, including the ability to support other Spanish speakers through translation 
and using language skills in future jobs. This finding is placed in the context of the 
work of Cavanagh et al. (2014), who found that the Latino students in the school in 
which they conducted their research were not valued for being bilingual or bicultural. 
Characterized by deficit thinking on the part of the staff, Spanish speaking students 
were placed within the EL and special education programs. EL programs often come 
with an English first agenda, sending messages to students that Spanish does not have 
a place in schools. Rather than thinking of students as “Spanish dominant,” such 
programs exhibit deficit thinking in referring to students as limited in English 
(Valenzuela, 1999). The effect of these messages can be mediated through additional 
dual language programming that allow students to maintain and celebrate their native 
language while mastering English skills simultaneously (Ojeda et al., 2012). 

Participants’ inability to discuss issues of race and ethnicity as they pertain to 


their educational experience was linked to the shared sentiment that people are “all 
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human,” and that success is based on rugged individualism. The colorblind mentality 
of participants was in direct opposition to fundamental philosophies of LatCrit. 
LatCrit actively seeks to challenge the dominant ideology that the educational system 
is colorblind, race neutral, and provides equal opportunities (Yosso et al., 2001). Not 
only were the participants in the study unprepared to challenge the dominant ideology, 
they appeared to ascribe to the dominant ideology based on commentary to 
demonstrate their lack of perceived differences between students based on race or 
ethnicity. Perhaps participants had not had ample opportunity to practice skills related 
to critically discussing race. Skiba et al. (2006) found that teachers were not 
comfortable discussing issues around race, especially as they pertain to inequitable 
educational outcomes for students. If teachers are not comfortable discussing race, 
adequate modeling for students is not happening in classrooms, and the result is that 
students are not able to discuss race constructively. A White majority teaching force 
is allowed the luxury of ignoring the impact that race and ethnicity have on daily life, 
as their Whiteness is reflected and confirmed by mainstream society (Singleton, 2009). 
For students of color, however, including young Latino male students, race is 
something that they cannot choose to ignore as their skin, in its “otherness” to the 
White standard, is a part of each interaction. Though White teachers have the 
privilege of choosing to what extent, if at all, to discuss race, young CLD students do 
not have this liberty. Teachers will need to allow themselves to be pushed into 
conversations about race and ethnicity to be able to teach students how to engage in 


conversations around race. 
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Conversations in this study around gender functioned very differently than race 
and ethnicity. Where participants were uneasy in identifying differences between 
people based on race or ethnicity, they exhibited comfort discussing the differences 
between students based on gender. Perhaps students are more comfortable discussing 
gender because of the broader societal focus on defining the difference in gender 
between males and females (Haines, Deaux, & Lofaro, 2016). Though we continue to 
make great social strides in the area of gender identity, schools, being institutions of 
sluggish change, continue to reinforce notions of gender stereotypes (Bian, Leslie, & 
Cimpian, 2017). With student adherence to these stereotypes they were able to 
quickly identify differences in gender, particularly without the apologetic and 
apprehensive tone used when discussing race. 

Implications for Professional Practice 

This research resulted in several implications for professional practice. The 
literature suggested that CLD students benefit from CRE (Byrd, 2016; Christianakis, 
2011; Kelley et al, 2015), however, the perceptions of the seven Latino male students 
at OHMS were suggestive of a system that has not prioritized CRE, leaving students 
feeling unsuccessful and unengaged. In the district where this study was conducted, 
the lack of cultural responsiveness cannot remain unchecked, especially considering 
the high percentage of Latino students in the district. Schools need to be held 
accountable for creating opportunities for CRE. This cannot happen, however, 
without a reflective process on behalf of the staff (Brown & Crippen, 2016; Chu, 
2011) where areas of improvement around CRE are identified, and an action plan can 


be created. All schools, even with more robust CRE than OHMS, need to constantly 
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assess their professional practices as they relate to issues of equity for student 
achievement, so that CLD students have access to an educational structure that will 
build them up, and empower them as lifelong learners and culturally competent 
beings. Irizarry (2007) reminds of the perpetual evolutionary nature of culture, which 
is why CRE need constant attention; “Culture is not a fixed entity, but rather is always 
changing” (p. 23). 

Second, schools must create and maintain an educational experience that will 
empower students from diverse backgrounds, ensuring that their cultures are reflected 
in the curriculum. When students see themselves in the curriculum, it not only 
increases engagement, but also impacts their sense of belonging in school (Adler, 
2011; Valenzuela, 1999). Because engagement and belonging are fundamental to 
CRE (Patton, 2011), a process to integrate multicultural resources into a building 
would need to receive oversight from building principals or district level curriculum 
specialists. To shift a curriculum, classroom resources are needed in the form of 
additional materials and quality training for teachers (Bal et al., 2014; Bottiani et al., 
2012). Worse than a classroom that ignores the culture of the students is a classroom 
that, in attempts to be inclusive, relies on stereotypes or misunderstandings in 
attempting to represent the students. 

In places like OHMS, and especially with such a large percentage of White 
teachers, engaging students in CRE would serve as a beautiful opportunity to allow 
our students to be our teachers. This would require schools to understand what funds 
of knowledge students bring to school and to use this in conceptualizing a 


multicultural approach (Delgado Bernal, 2002; Lopez, 2016). The impact of students 
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seeing themselves represented and valued by school would increase their connection 
to school (Sanchez et al., 2005), and improve academic performance (Byrd, 2016). 

To achieve a vision of CRE, school districts need to invest money in training 
teachers (Cavanagh et al., 2014; Pas et al., 2016). Because culturally responsive 
education is not only about representation in the curriculum but also the design of the 
classroom, pedagogy, and the instruction, staff must undergo training and professional 
development that teaches them to use culturally responsive strategies in the classroom 
(Santamaria, 2009). Such training can be challenging in a field that is dominated by 
White educators due to the cultural mismatch despite best intentions (Moreno & 
Gaytan, 2013). At the onset of providing educators with training on culturally 
responsive education, teachers may respond by becoming defensive and closed off to 
hearing the important messages (Singleton, 2016). For these reasons, school training 
around issues of race, racial issues, and equity needs to be thoughtful and intentional. 
If teachers are not able to feel vulnerable in this work, their defensiveness could close 
off opportunities for valuable growth to take place (Ahram et al., 2011). 

Third, serious consideration must be given to providing students at the middle 
school level with opportunities to explore the connections that their education may 
have on their lives as adults (Ojeda et al., 2012). While more high schools have 
moved to a career and future focused model, middle schools are falling behind. 
Though students in middle school are many years away from beginning their careers, 
they are at a pivotal time of identity formation, which comes with conceptions around 
who they will want to become in the future (Halx & Ortiz, 2011). Although the 


concepts of their future selves are extremely fluid at the middle school age, they would 
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still benefit from exposure to options for their future (Behr et al., 2014). Some CLD 
students, particularly first generation Americans, may have narrow examples from 
their own lives around career ideas. Six of seven participants had parents who held 
manual labor based jobs, but who expressed hope for their children to pursue 
professional careers. It is then up to the school to support students’ sense of 
possibility for their future through drawing connections from their middle school 
education and the world of our students. 

The fourth implication of this research calls for school districts to provide 
more access to dual language programs. This research suggested that Latino male 
students saw being bilingual as a useful asset currently and in their adult lives. Dual 
language and bilingual programming would allow students the ability to maintain 
aspects of their home culture, as well as mediate some of the impacts of cognitive 
dissonance that CLD students feel when entering traditional schooling environments 
(Griner & Stewart, 2012; Patton, 2011). Along with more bilingual programing, 
schools and districts need to actively recruit Latino teachers to honor the culture of 
students and value them for what their culture stands for. Latino teachers can also be 
cultural role models for students, challenging the way they conceive of education, and 
who should be working in education. 

Fifth, this research calls for the integration of Latino families and community 
members into the school setting by designing practices that allow families to feel not 
only comfortable within the school community, but also valued. It is the 
responsibility of school leaders to set this expectation for their staff, but also to create 


networks and channels for more participation of Latino families in school. Moll 
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(2005) conducted research that highlighted the importance of relying on a variety of 
“funds of knowledge” when working with CLD students. Members of the Latino 
community need to see their experiences as a part of the fund that their children’s 
education are being drawn from. In addition to inviting parents to school, 
communication systems need to be improved. Communication with home was 
thought to be negative by participants in this study. A culturally responsive system 
needs to be put into place where parents and families are not only contacted when their 
child has done something wrong, but also in celebrating their successes. 

A final implication in this study is that schools need to do more work to teach 
students how to think critically about and talk about the role that race, ethnicity, and 
gender play on their lives so that they develop the critical inquiry skills needed to 
enact social change (Halx, 2014; Kuby, 2013; Ladson Billings, 1994). Outcomes for 
all Americans are impacted by the skin that we are in. Students need to be made 
aware of the impact that their race or ethnicity has on their life, so that they are able to 
navigate the system and effectively impart social change. Students need to be 
provided with the opportunity to practice talking about race safely in the classroom 
before they are asked confront these issues as adults. Students cannot be blind to 
inequities in our society based on race, but need to learn the tools to address them 
constructively. Students rely on adults to model the necessary skills to productively 
address the very important issues around race that continue to plague American 
society. We must give students the permission they may not even know they are 


waiting for to use their voice. 
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Limitations of the Study 

Despite measures taken to limit researcher bias and establish validity, this 
study was not without limitations which carry weight for further research. While it 
was the design of the study to gather student perspective, the data gathered through 
student interviews included the personal interpretation of their experience and is 
therefore subjective. Secondly, the phenomenon of the disproportionate number of 
Latino males in special education affects many children. The sample of seven 
participants is limiting when placed within a larger scope. A replication of this study 
with a larger base of participants would be useful in adding to, validating, or 
invalidating these findings. Additionally, all seven participants were from one school 
in one district. While participants attended one of six feeder elementary schools to 
OHMS, their 7" and 8" grade experiences have all been within the same school. 
Because of this factor, generalization is limited in that readers of the research cannot 
determine if the conclusions are limited only to students in this district. 

Though participants were chosen based on their eligibility for special 
education under the categories of specific learning disabilities and communication 
disorders, students had varying degrees of educational impact based on their identified 
disabilities. This researcher chose to focus on these categories of disability because 
they are both considered subjective; criteria for eligibility relies on opinions of a 
school-based team. Because the impact of their disabilities were not taken into 
account when identifying participant criteria, some participants may have lacked the 
cognitive skills to completely understand some of the concepts that were covered in 


interviews, specifically when asked to think critically about their experiences. 
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Although all participants met the criteria, some may have been impacted in such a way 
that would make him a less desirable fit. The result of this cognitive variability 
between participants is that some may have misunderstood questions, or not have been 
able to remark on some aspects of CRE that were targeted through the interviews. As 
the purpose of this study was to, in part, investigate disproportionate representation of 
Latino males in special education, participants of best fit would have a cognitive 
profile that doesn’t indicate significant impact. This research explored the notion that 
if students are exposed to a more culturally responsive education, then there might be 
less overrepresentation of Latino males in special education. This being said, there are 
students who, regardless of their access to CRE, would still need to be placed in 
special education programs to address their academic needs. Criteria for participants 
might have been adjusted for cognitive levels of degree of impact from the identified 
disabilities. Participants’ opinions may be impacted by their developmental age 
coupled with their identified status as students with learning disabilities or 
communication disorders, affecting the depth of perception they are able to have at 
this point in time, on their education. Middle school students, particularly those who 
have been identified for special education may not have yet developed the tools to 
think critically about their education. 

All but one of the participants in this study were first generation Americans. 
While this allowed the researcher to capture the perspective of this subgroup, it also 
may impact the generalizability of this research to Latino students who are second, 
third, and fourth generation. Research has shown that generational status and time in 


America has an impact on academic achievement (Lopez, 2016; Valenzuela, 1999). 
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Broadening the number of participants to include students in various generational 
standing would have allowed this research to determine the impact that generational 
status may have on students’ perception of CRE, race, ethnicity, and gender. 
Additionally, since all seven participants identified as Mexican, the results may not be 
generalizable to other Latino populations who identify by country of origin. Hispanic 
and Latino are broad term that are used to categorize Americans from Latin, or 
Spanish-speaking countries, that are sometimes rejected by Latino, or Hispanic people, 
showing a preference to identify by their family’s country of origin (Moreno & 
Segura-Herrera, 2014; Taylor, Lopez, Martinez, & Velasco, 2012). 

Lastly, this study is limited in that all participants were Latino, providing no 
perspective of comparison. While the perspective captured through the interviews 
may represent Latino male students in middle school who have been found eligible for 
special education, it cannot be assumed that this perspective is entirely unique to this 
subgroup without points of comparison. For example, White male students in special 
education may identify perspectives that are in contrast to participants in this study, or 
they could share perspectives with Latino males. Similarly, capturing the perspective 
of Latina female students could have helped to define the uniqueness of the situation 
of the Latino male. Finally, this research cannot decisively understand the impact that 
special education status has on the perceptions of participants. Conducting interviews 
with Latino males who are not identified as special education would provide a point of 


comparison to further understand this research. 
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Future Research 

Additional research is recommended to serve in conjunction with the findings, 
discussion, and implications of this study. The first recommendation for future 
research is to follow the methodology with a broader range of participants. 
Participants in this study all came from the same district and school, potentially 
accounting for the high degree of consistency in their responses to interview questions. 
A broader sample of students from different schools and districts similar in profile to 
OHMS, across the Pacific Northwest would allow researchers to identify if the 
perspectives of participants were unique to one location. According to the Office of 
Civil Rights (2017) data, the four largest school districts in the area where this study 
took place showed similar rates of disproportionality for Latino male students in 
special education. Including all four districts would allow for broader application of 
the findings, but also may allow researchers to identify factors at the various schools 
that have an impact on the amount of CRE that students perceive, the way this might 
impact their academic identity, and students’ abilities to understand the role that race 
and gender play in their educational experience. 

Future research is also recommended to identify differences in students’ 
perceptions of CRE in their education based ethnicity, gender, age, and special 
education status. Because all participants in this study were Latino males, it is 
impossible to know if their responses were completely unique to this intersection of 
race/ethnicity, gender, and ability. To allow for contrast or consistency to arise based 
on identifying factors, the interview protocol could be applied to White male students, 


Latina females, or Latino males who have not been identified for special education. 
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Until responses are compared to other subgroups, we can only assume that the 
perspectives in this study are completely unique to Latino male students. 

Lastly, future research is recommended using a different format in order to 
engage students in a manner where they will feel most comfortable and will share their 
most insightful opinions. Suggestions for alterations from the semi structured 1:1 
interviews used in this study include focus groups or ethnographic studies. Having 
focus groups would allow for students to respond to each other’s thoughts and the 
setting might increase participation. An ethnographic study, however, would allow for 
students to be observed in natural setting, reducing the potential impact by the role of 
the researcher. 

Conclusion 

Students are evaluated for and placed in special education due to challenges 
that they have accessing the curriculum as their “typical peer” would. Through file 
reviews and student interviews, it was evident that participants in this study 
experienced challenges in their educational experiences, which led to being labeled as 
“special education students.” By identifying the superficial representation of CRE, a 
complex academic identity, and an inability to critically consider the role that race and 
ethnicity play in their experiences, this research calls for a need to alter the approach 
to education for young Latino males, with the potential of mediating some of the areas 
of challenges that lead to referral and placement in special education. The type of 
educational system that participants were educated in reflected the notion that students 
need to come to school and adapt to the rules, values, and norms of the institution. 


The issue occurs when those rules, values, and norms of the institution that you are 
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told to trust, and grow within, are in opposition to the rules, values, and norms that 
children have learned outside of school. This tension may have resulted in the 
placement in special education for some of the participants in this study. The clash of 
home and school must be included in the conversation on disproportionate 
representation in special education. If educational systems reconsider trying to change 
students to behave in ways that will please the institution, rather becoming a 
responsive system that teaches to the needs of the students, then students, and most 
importantly CLD students with academic challenges, might avoid disproportionate 
placement in special education. If educational experiences were made to feel 
meaningful, relevant, and practical by being responsive to the cultures of students, the 
outcomes for our children today as productive adults will be forever altered. 
Educational systems and institutions are the gatekeepers of outcomes for children as 


they grow to adults, and must do so responsibly and responsively. 
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Appendix A: Interview Protocol 


Mi . As we discussed, I am doing a research project for my doctorate degree 
called a dissertation. The reason why I’m doing this study is because I want to learn 
more about the experience of Latino boys, such as yourself at our school. In these 
interviews, when I say Latino this includes what some people refer to as Hispanic, 
Spanish Speaking, and includes Mexican students. 





The questions that I will ask are going to have you thinking about school. To answer 
them, you can think about middle school or about elementary school. After you 
answer a lot of these questions you might hear me say “how did that make you feel”. 
This is because I want to know more about how your experiences have shaped the way 
you think about school. Ifyou are confused about a question please ask me to “say 
more” and I will give you a little bit more to think about. 


Warm-Up Questions: 


1. Tell mea little bit about yourself. 
e What kinds of things are you interested in outside of school? 
e Who do you live with? Do you speak more than one language? Where is 
your family from? 
2. Tell me about your experience with school. 
e What different schools have you been to? Where were they? What were they 
like? 
3. Who is your favorite teacher you have ever had or your favorite year in school? 
e What made this a positive experience for you? What did this teacher do that 
was special? 
4. Do you like coming to school? 
e What parts do you like? What parts do you not like? 
5. Are there differences between boys’ and girls’ experiences at school? 
e Does one have an easier time? Why do you think that is? 
6. Do you think different racial/ethnic groups experience school differently? 
e Why do you think that might be? 


Initial Interview Questions: 


1. How would you describe the relationships that you have with your teachers? 

e How do your teachers support you in achieving your best/getting good 
grades? Do you feel that they want you to succeed? 

e Do your teachers know you? Do they ask you about your personal life? 
Do you think that your teachers are interested in your culture? Do they know 
anything about what it is like to be from your culture? If no, would you like 
them to? How could they do this? 

e To your knowledge, do your teachers ever call home? Why? 
Do you have good relationships with staff members who are not your 
teachers? Are those relationships different than the ones with your teachers? 
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2. How much is your family involved in your education? 

e =Are you held accountable for your schoolwork at home? How does your 
family respond to your grades? Why do they respond that way? Does your 
family usually know how you are doing in school? Do your parents come to 
school for events (ex/ conferences, back to school night)? Do you want your 
family to be more involved? Less involved? 

3. Do you or your friends ever get in trouble at school? 

e How do you feel about the way discipline is dealt with here? Is this the same 
for boys and girls? Is this the same for kids from different races and 
ethnicities? Are you and your friends recognized for any positive actions at 
school (helping a peer, working hard, participating in activities, etc.? 

4. Tell me what an average class period looks like. 

e Do you sit at tables with other students in your classes? Rows? Individual 
desks? 

e Do you work alone in class? With other students? Small groups? With an 
assistant? 

Who does most of the talking during class? 

e Do your teachers explain things in different ways? For example do they 
provide pictures or show videos to explain things? If yes, can you give some 
examples? Do these help you and others learn? 

e Do your teachers use examples from real life when explaining things? 

What happens when you are stuck or confused in class? Does the teacher 
know when you need help? Do they help you when you need it? 
5. Have you learned or read about your culture in school? 

e Can you give any examples? 

e What books do you remember reading? Do you think you have anything in 
common with these characters? 


Final Interview Questions: 


6. How is the year going? Is anything strikingly different from last year? 
e Are classes harder? Do you have any teachers you particularly like? Why? 
7. Do you think it is important to do well in school? Why? 

e Do you care about school? Do you think that what you are learning about 
now will help you later in life? Would you consider yourself a “good 
student”? Explain. Do you think having an IEP helps you? 

8. What do you imagine your life will be like in the future? 

e Do you think you will graduate from high school? Go to college? Learn a 
trade? Will you continue to live here? Will your life be similar or different 
from your parents, aunts, uncles, siblings? What is important to you when 
you think about your future (ex/ being close to family, making a lot of 
money)? Does race/ethnicity play a role in people’s futures? 

9. How do you identify? (if needed) For example would you say you are Mexican? 
American? Both? Something else? Explain. 

e What characterizes your culture? How would you describe your culture? 

e One student said that Latinos like to get in trouble more than people from 
other races. Do you agree with him? Explain. 
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e A lot of the students thought that girls had a harder time in school than boys 
because they are more involved in “drama”. Think about grades. Who do 
you think gets better grades, male or female students? Why? 

e What about between different races or ethnicities? Who do you think gets 
better grades? Why? 

e Many of the students I talked to felt that Latinos are not treated differently 
than students from other races/ethnicities at school. Do you agree? What 
about on the streets or in society? What about as adults? 

10. What race or ethnicity are your teachers? Does that matter to you? 

e When students were asked to talk about a favorite teacher, most talked about a 
male teacher. Do you prefer your male teachers to female teachers? Why? 

e Do your teachers expect you to do more work than other students, the same, 
or less work? What if your teacher was giving a test that was 30 questions 
long and they said you only had to do half. How would that make you feel? 

e Do you feel like people in this school care about you? Who? How do you 
know that they care? 

11. Many of the students said that PE or electives were their favorite classes. Do you 
agree? (if yes) What about PE or electives do you like? Compare this to your other 
classes? 

e Do you find yourself getting bored in class easily? Do you find it hard to sit 
still? (if yes) When do you feel like this the most? Describe the feeling. 

e When you have had people come in from the community to the school, who 
are they? Think about any guest speakers, guest teachers, parent volunteers, 
assemblies, etc). What did they talk to you about? 

e Most students from interview | said that there were not a lot of times that they 
remember learning about Latino people or culture in school. Do you agree? 
(if yes) Do you think that is a problem at all? Would you want to learn more 
about Mexican culture in school? 

12. If you could create a perfect school, what would this school be like? How would this 
be different from the way your school is now? 
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Appendix B: Parent Consent Form 


Your child is invited to participate in a research study conducted by Abigail 
Dudley, from the UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND Department of Education. I hope 
to learn about the perception of Culturally Responsive Education from Latino male 
students in special education. Your child was selected as a possible participant in this 
study because he is a Latino male, in 8" grade, and receives special education 
services. 

If you decide to allow your child to participate, he will participate in two 
interviews for 30-45 minutes each. These interviews will ask students to describe 
their education, relate their educational experience to their culture or ethnicity, and 
discuss how their experience in school has shaped their ideas about their future. The 
interviews will take place before school, after school, or during your student’s elective 
period. Interviews will be recorded but the identity of your child will not be reported. 
There are no perceived risks to participating in this study. Your child may feel 
uncomfortable talking about race, but all efforts will be made to decrease any such 
feelings. All information provided will be confidential. I cannot guarantee that your 
child personally will receive any benefits from this research, however, this research 
has the potential to inform educators working with Latino males and to improve 
outcomes. 

Any information that is obtained in connection with this study and that can be 
identified with your child will remain confidential and will be disclosed only with 
your permission or as required by law. Subject identities will be kept confidential by 
providing the students and the school with pseudonyms during the collection and 
reporting of the research. All recordings will be kept in a password protected location. 
Participation in this study will in no way impact your student’s grades or ability to 
participate in school related activities. 

Your child’s participation is voluntary. Your decision whether or not to allow 
your child to participate will not affect you or your child’s relationship with Evergreen 
Middle School. If you decide to allow your child to participate, you and/or your child 
are free to withdraw your consent and discontinue participation at any time without 
penalty. 

If you have any questions about the study, please feel free to contact me at 
dudley!8@up.edu or my advisor, Dr. Nicole Ralston at (503) 943-7039 or 
ralston@up.edu. If you have questions regarding your rights as a research subject, 
please contact the IRB (irb@up.edu). You will be offered a copy of this form to keep. 
Your signature indicates that you have read and understand the information provided 
above, that you willingly agree to allow your child to participate, that you and/or your 
child may withdraw your consent at any time and discontinue participation without 
penalty, that you will receive a copy of this form, and that you are not waiving any 
legal claims. 





Signature Date 
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Appendix C: Student Assent Form 


I am willing to take part in the study researching the student perception of 
culturally responsive education for Latino male students who have IEPs. I 
understand that the researchers from The University of Portland are 
hoping to learn about what I think about the way that my education has 
been impacted by my ethnicity and culture. I understand that I will 
participate in two interviews for 30-45 minutes each before school, after 
school, or during my elective period. I also understand that my voice will 
be recorded during the interview. I will be asked about how I feel about 
my education, coming to school, and why being a Latino male student 
makes this experience unique. This study will take place at EMS and 
should take about 1-1.5 hours of my time. 


I am taking part because I want to. I have been told that I can stop at any 
time, and if I do not like a question, I do not have to answer it. No one 
will know my answers, including my parents, my teachers, other people 
who work at the school, or my peers. 

Name 

Signature 

Date: 


Age: 


